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IN THE T 

T2 Goes 
Hollywood 

Greetings, fans of Twilight Zone 
— The Movie, and welcome to 
Twilight Zone — The Magazine. We 
owe a special thanks this issue to 
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those who, from the start, provided 
us with the material we needed, from 
photos to facts: Hilary Clark, the 
film's unit publicist; producer Frank 
Marshall and the staff at Warner 
Bros.; and our own associate 
publisher, Carol Serling, who, as 
project consultant on the film, was 
in a unique position to oversee the 
production of this issue. 

For the interviews that fill the 
pages ahead, we relied on the 
considerable skills of California film 
journalist (and currently filmmaker) 
PAUL M. SAMMON, who spent time 
on the set and managed to obtain the 
longest — and, at least for some time, 
the last — interview with director John 
Landis; RANDY and JEAN-MARC 
L'OFFICIER, who cover the 
Hollywood scene for the French 
magazine L'Ecran Fantastique; and 
TZ's regular film writer, JAMES 
VERNIERE, who tracked down most 
of the cast for us and who looks, 
above, as if he stepped out of the 
Richard Gere issue of Newsweek. 

We think of ourselves as 
primarily a fiction magazine and 
don't normally devote so much space 
to film, but then, let's face it, it's not 
every day that we get our name in 
lights. Since we don't have that much 
room for stories in this issue, we've 
made sure that the ones we included 
were especially strong. Barney, by 
WILL STANTON, written some thirty 
years ago, is already a small classic, 
and surely the last word on man- 
rodent relations. Go to Sleep, by 
JOHN SKIPP— a talented New York 
writer and musician whose "The Long 
Ride" appeared in our September '82 
issue — seems particularly suited to 
Twilight Zone, for it has that special 
blend of supernatural horror and 
compassion one associates with Rod 
Serling's work. Horror on a scale at 
at once lighter yet more cosmic 
comes courtesy JOHN ALFRED 
TAYLOR, a prolific writer (his credits 
include two genuinely chilling tales in 
earlier TZs) who teaches English 
at Pennsylvania's Washington and 
Jefferson College. Finally, horror of 
a more down-to-earth sort— not 
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supernatural, but not quite natural, 
either — is provided by JOHN S. 
McFarland, who, while never 
having published fiction before, has 
won prizes in several national poetry 
competitions. "At twenty-one," he 
adds, "I wrote a play which was 
performed in St. Louis [his home 
town], Washington D.C., New York, 
and at the Festival of Two Worlds in 
Spoleto, ItcJy, in the thirteenth- 
century streets and open piazzas of 
that Umbrian city. I've always been 
interested in horror/ fantasy, and I'm 
currently at work on an sf screenplay 
of epic proportions. Since the room 
in which I work contains four skulls, 
one chimpanzee skeleton, one shark's 
mouth, two Indonesian demons, one 
death mask from Papuan New 
Guinea, and nine paintings depicting 
certain of my bizarre dream images, I 
feel it's inevitable that many more 
genre works will be forthcoming." 

Time, at last, to profile one of 
our artists. RANDY JONES has 
been with us since our very first 
issue, in which he drew, for RON 
GOULART's talking-cat story, 
"Groucho," the serene-looking 
creature we've since adopted as our 
mascot. (See page 22.) Jones works 
regularly for the N.Y. Times and 
irregularly for Playboy. He hails from 
Exeter, Ontario (which he terms "the 
outback of Canada"), and rumor has 
it that he's actually the third 
McKenzie brother: he drinks Molson's 
— "the real kind," he says, "not the 
stuff you get down here" — admits to 
a fondness for back bacon, and you 
can almost hear him censoring the 
"eh?" at the ends of his sentences. 
Jones has done very well for himself 


without formal art training; growing 
up on his father's potato farm, he got 
his early experience sketching 
cartoons with a stick in the potato 
field. Yet in one way he's not your 
proper Canadian; he hates hockey. 

As "the biggest guy in the school," he 
says (he's a large, teddy-bearish 
fellow), he wanted nothing more than 
to "go off in a comer and draw 
cartoons," and the one time he 
allowed himself to be bullied onto the 
ice, he proceeded, in a case of 
accidental high- sticking, to knock out 
the presiding bully's two front teeth. 

In truth, though, he's a gentle soul 
who occasionally shows up at the 
office in the spring and fall wearing 
five or six layers of coats, jackets, 
and sweaters; fie says that when he 
leaves the house he's not sure what 
the weather will be like. Sometimes, 
when he's feeling ill, he packs a 
thermos of bourbon. A gifted 
caricaturist, Jores was one of the few 
people I know who was happy to see 
Ronald Reagan win the 1980 election; 
he was getting sick of caricaturing 
Jimmy Carter i:i the Times and 
thought a new face would be more 
fun. His Playboy strip is an sf 
comedy called 'Through Space and 
Time with Schivimmer and Jones," in 
which he and his collaborator, Eugene 
Alan Schwimmer, go rocketing 
around the universe having alternately 
fulfilling and humiliating sexcapades 
with various miked alien women. 
"Sheer fantasy, " says Jones, who is 
happily married; his wife Susann 
paints dresses and t-shirts. That's 
Jones, above, trying on the false nose. 

More artists — odder ones — next 
time. — TK 
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A note from the 
publisher . . . 

The production of Twilight Zone — The Movie was swathed in secrecy. 
All sets and locations were closed, and "Absolutely No Unauthorized 
Personnel" was the order of the day. (This seems to be Steven Spielberg's 
modus operand!. Remember the secrecy surrounding E.T.l) 

But there were a few of us, former residents of the Zone, who managed 
to get an inside lool at the proceedings as performers in the film. Look 
closely, early in Joe Dante's segment, and you'll see former TZ child star Billy 
Mumy and series producer Buck Houghton sitting at the lunch counter. And in 
larger roles you'll fird Kevin McCarthy, Patricia Barry, and William Schallert 
— all former Twilight Zone stars. 

The Dante set itself was a surrealistic masterpiece with distorted 
perspectives, rounded corners, bizarre pictures, and weird color effects. And 
George Miller's sequence, the final one in the film, had drama of a different 
kind: nature put on a sound and light show outside the studio while, inside, 
the twelve-man special effects crew unleashed wind, rain, smoke, and a whole 
medley of mechanical effects to create the illusion and mood of an airplane 
flying through a fitful storm cloud. With all this going on both inside and 
out, it wasn't difficult to believe that there was a real monster lurking out 
there on the wing, even if earlier you'd seen him getting dressed! 



TZ’s associate publistier confers with director George Miiier on the set of 
Twilight Zone— The Movie. 


Incidentally, I was one of the passengers on that ill-fated plane — I'm the 
one holding a copy of Twilight Zone magazine and conferring with the 
stewardesses near the beginning of the sequence. For me the most rewarding 
experience of all was to watch the marvelous actor John Lithgow put on what 
I consider to be an y^cademy Award-winning performance in the starring role. 

Watching Steven direct his segment was a joy. His expertise in working 
with children is well known, but this was his first occasion to work with true 
old-timers, some of whom were actual residents of the Motion Picture 
Retirement Home. At one point he remarked on the similarity of directing 
young and old: "They both have trouble memorizing their dialogue," he said, 
"and yet they're both spontaneous beyond reason." He worked particularly 
well with Laura Mooney, the youngest member of the cast, who played little 
Mrs. Dempsey. She makes for perfect casting, especially when you see her side 
by side with her grown-up counterpart— and don't miss the old woman's cat, 
which in little Laura's arms has become a kitten. 

You'll find more details inside this special issue of TZ. I hope it brings 
back memories of the film. For me, being on the set and involved in the 
production brought fiack memories of another sort — memories of the Twilight 
Zone tv show. Whef; the assistant director yelled "Quiet!" and the cameras 
started to roll. 


the e>tcitement and magic were still there 
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Screen 

by Gahan Wilson 



The Hunger 

(MGM/UA) 

Directed by Tony Scott 
Screenplay by Ian Davis 
and Michael Thomas 

Something Wicked This Way Comes 
(Walt Disney Productions) 
Directed by Jack Clayton 
Screenplay by Ray Bradbury 

Curtains 

(Jensen Farley) 

Directed by Jonathan Stryker 
Screenplay -by Robert Guza, Jr. 

The Evil Dead 

(New Line Cinema) 

Written and directed 
by Samuel M. Raimi 

I am delighted to be able to tell 
you that I have seen a good horror 
movie. I really can't blame you if, up 
till now, you've had the idea that I 
love to write nasty reviews and that 
my chief delight, like those Benchlian 
Broadway commentators of long ago, 
is to figure out an even meaner way 
of putting down a recently viewed 
production. Not true at all: I love 
this sort of film profoundly, have 
done so since I was a tad, and if this 
world were properly run I would be 
putting in my hours for Twilight 
Zone seeing one super movie after the 
next and ecstatically carrying on 


about how great they were to you, 
the loyal reader. 

The Hunger is flawed, but the 
good of it far outweighs the bad, and 
anybody who likes this sort of thing 
should on no account miss this truly 
fine addition to the cinematic history 
of the vampire. The unabashed script 
by Ian Davis and Michael Thomas 
was adapted from the unabashed 
novel by Whitley Streiber and very 
stylishly and unabashedly directed by 
Tony Scott. It all works because 
everybody understands the rules of 
the Vampire Game, plays it with 
great affection and humor, and keeps 
a sharp eye on the details (except for 
those flaws). 

What, asks Hunger, would a 
Draculan type do if he found himself 
in contemporary Manhattan? First, it 
is extremely likely he'd be here, or 
his type, as the influx of wealthy 
foreigners to New York's island 
paradise has been so great in recent 
years that it has probably resulted in 
saving this rather poorly run city's 
financial neck. 

And, of course, all the best 
vampires are rich. The idea of an 
impoverished vampire is amusing but 
not particularly impressive, and the 
vampires in Hunger, a swinging 
couple played with fine slickness and 
style by the perfectly cast Catherine 
Deneuve and David Bowie, are, by 


God, rich. They dwell in an East Side 
mansion (it is difficult if not 
impossible to imagine any self- 
respecting vampire living on New 
York's West Side) which all the 
posher magazines would die to do a 
spread on. Of course, there are no 
signs of any domestics about; a 
proper vampire mansion does its own 
windows. 

Miss Deneuve has her hair done 
by Jean-Pierre Berroyer, and the 
couple's wardrobes are so snappy you 
wonder how you dare show yourself 
publicly in that ratty tent you call a 
suit. 

Our vampires are old, of course, 
very, but the schtick, as we 
aficionados call it, is that one of 
them, Deneuve:, has several thousand 
years on Bowie, as she is the real 
vampire and Bowie is only one of a 
string of sweeties of both sexes that 
Deneuve has f rolicked with through 
the pleasantly passing centuries. The 
hardest break ror Bowie is that he 
knows that he is doomed, eventually, 
to show his age (he dates back to the 
Baroque, and IDeneuve's lovers stay 
fresh for only a couple of hundred 
years, give or take) and to be 
stashed in the attic along with his 
predecessors, alive and conscious but 
helpless as the corpse he will so 
closely resemble. Not such a hot 
prospect. 



"All the best vampires are rich." Catherine Deneuve, a1’ the piano, is an 
oh-so-chic vampiress with her eye on Susan Sarandon ir- The Hunger, a fiim 
that reveais a totaiiy new way to eiiminate a vampire: you push her downstairs. 
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In the meantime, like all good 
decadents dealing with the prospect of 
their own grisly mortality, Bowie and 
Deneuve carry on giddily: they cut 
folks' throats with cute little ankhs, 
demonstrate how discotheques have 
proven themselves godsends to the 
prowling undead, make practical use 
of Hefty trash bags (there's a lot of 
good, sound advice in this movie) in 
transporting messy cadavers who 
might otherwise stain the upholstery 
of the Rolls, and jauntily amuse 
themselves with the almost limitless 
possibilities extended youth and vast 
wealth allow. All of this is presented 
in the film — during horrendous 
moments such as cremating what's 
left of their victims, as well as while 
lounging about on their exquisite bed 
— as a sort of Vogweish dream. The 
sucking of blood and the sipping of 
wine are both given the same kind of 
languid,, haute monde tone, and the 
irony of it is extremely effective. The 
dreamy voluptuousness of it all is 
nicely heightened throughout by 
having one or the other of the 
vampires pause dreamily, idly 
recalling in flashback some passing 
episode back in 1710 or Pharaonic 
Egypt. 

Bowie suddenly develops a 
burning interest in geriatrics when, 
idly toying with his hair, he discovers 
to his horror that some of it's come 
loose, and he hastily visits Susan 
Sarandon, who, for the purposes of 
this movie, portrays a well-publicized 
researcher in the field of growing old. 
Her main bona fide appears to be a 
tv film of a rapidly aging monkey 
stumbling about in his cage in utter 
terror of his artificially accelerated 
decline. This little chunk of special 
effects is credited to Dave Allen and 
Roger Dicken, and I think we should 
all give them a burst of well-earned 
applause. It's one of the grimmest bits 
of horror I've seen in some time. Put 
me very much in mind of the 
scientific brutality so aptly presented 
in James Whale's Frankenstein, which 
is to say I think it was damned good. 

Anyhow, Sarandon is told, with 
considerable justification, by Bowie, 
"You let me down, doctor!" and he 
falls into the hands of makeup master 
Dick Smith, who proceeds to make 
him older and older and older. The 
first stages of this process are entirely 
satisfactory, but at a certain point — 


and here is one of the flaws of the 
film — the makeup degenerates into a 
mask, Bowie's interesting face is 
altogether lost, and the whole effect 
is not much different from a too- 
similar job that Smith did on Dustin 
Hoffman as an ancient survivor of 
Little Big Horn. 

Still, The Hunger moves along 
quite strongly until what I think one 
might call "The End before The End." 
Here the director's use of dreamy 
indications, in control up to now, 
temporarily unrolls, and the viewer, 
or at least this viewer, is jarred out 
of the mood of the thing because he 
has to stop and try to figure out why 
what is going on is going on. And 
that's a pity, because one or two lines 
of dialogue, properly spotted, would 
have made it all clear. But for Pete's 
sake, don't let it keep you away. 

The long-awaited adaptation of 
Ray Bradbury's Something Wicked 
This Way Comes is not, alas, so 
happy a tale. I had been looking 
forward to the movie version of this 
book ever since it first came out, 
even mulling over how this or that 
problem might be handled and how 
such and such a character be 
adapted, so this long expectation 
likely added to my present 
disappointment. 

Of course, Bradbury hasn't 
been outstandingly lucky in film 
translations of his work. Some, like 
The Beast from 20,000 Fathoms, were 
jokes, others were bold tries that just 
didn't work: The Illustrated Man, in 
which everybody worked terribly 
hard, but the damned thing just 
refused to breathe, and Fahrenheit 
451, which had the best possible 
intentions, but ended up the same. 

Bradbury can't complain about 
the adaptation, because he did it. 

The film began as an adaptation, 
interestingly enough, which Bradbury 
based on one of his own Weird Tales 
stories in the hope of having Gene 
Kelly direct it; however, the deal 
petered out and he turned the script 
into a novel. I find it hard to believe 
that he willingly did what was done 
to the Dust Witch, for example, and 
to various other scenes and characters 
I've loved so over the years. Mind, a 
good deal has survived, but it all 
seems wounded. 

One really serious flaw Wicked 



"... not, alas, so happy a tale. " 
Jason Robards plays father to Vidal 
Peterson and father-figure to Shawn 


Carson in Something Wicked This Way 
Carnes, which combines Disney and 
Bradbury at their stickiest. 

shares with the other Bradbury films, 
at least to my mind, comes because 
Bradbury's writing is so impressionistic 
— the scenes only highlights, the 
action so much in the minds of the 
participants. To offset this, a director 
almost goes to extremes in shooting 
the people and locations of the 
movie as realistically as possible. 
Unfortunately, what has always been 
done — and certainly has been done in 
Wicked — is that all is shot dreamily 
and unrealistically, and the result is 
that you are always sort of floating. 

For example, the action takes 
place in a small town in Illinois. 

Now, I grew u)3 in Illinois; I know it 
well. I have wailked its country ways; 

I have driven i:s long, straight roads; 

I have stood and watched the sun 
many a time sink beneath the vast 
horizontal of its horizon; and, 
friends, the dominant, overbearing 
fact of all these varied experiences, 
the single, essential truth, is that 
Illinois is flat. Flat, flat, flat. Illinois 
is flat. They m.iy name this 
development Something-or-Other 
Heights, or call that one Whatsis Hill, 
but they are ot.t to mislead the 
buyer. The property is flat. And the 
locations for Wicked were shot in 
Vermont. Which, if it is anything at 
all in God's world, is not flat. That 
is just one example. 

Another is that the set for the 
little town, which is supposedly in 
Illinois, is one of those "Americana" 
sets that the Disney people have 
already used in various movies 
starring Fred MacMurray and the 
like. They've been adapted and 
gussied up, but .essentially they're 
nostalgic fantasy, not real at all. 
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"Dreadful things happen to the ladles." John Vernon, late of Animal House, 
and Samantha Eggar, late of The Brood, are the splatter-film duo In Curtains. 


Thus, the dreamy story becomes 
vaguer and, worse, the contrast 
between the "real" world of the town 
and the mysterious supernatural 
world of the carnival does not exist. 
The carnival is clearly some sort of 
strange make-believe place, but so is 
the town. Also, speaking as a lad of 
the Old Midwest, there is absolutely 
no feel of place to it; it was, in fact, 
designed to be unparticular. When the 
carnival holds a parade down the 
town's main street, the parade should 
appear an eerie intrusion, but it does 
not. It fits right in. 

The casting of tae excellent Jason 
Robards as the father would seem to 
have been a good idea, and the two 
kids, Vidal Peterson and Shawn 
Carson, are perfectly okay. Where it 
starts to really go aviary is with the 
villains (with the outstanding 
exception of Bruce Fischer as Mr. 
Cooger, whose ominous presence may 
well be the best thing in the movie). 
The Dust Witch as jdayed by Pam 
Grier is buried, scene by scene, in 
different props and gimmicks— a 
spider veil one time, gold makeup the 
next— and while a stronger actress 
might perhaps have dominated all the 
gadgetry. Miss Grier does not. The 
Witch therefore fails to develop into 
a continuing charact(!r. The biggest 
mistake is putting Jonathan Pryce in 
the vital role of the sinister head of 
the carnival, Mr. Dark. When I heard 
of his casting, I thought it would 
probably work; I'd seen him in the 
play Comedians and he'd been great. 
But I was wrong, and so were 
Wicked's producers. He just doesn't 
have enough weight for the role, not 
even physically. Dark should loom 


over the children, tall and high-eyed. 
Also, the character has a lot of 
bullying brutality about him— he 
drags kids around as if they were 
feather pillows and squeezes people's 
hands until the bones pop through — 
and Pryce is far too delicate for such 
goings-on. His voice just isn't deep 
enough for a melodramatic villain 
with a name as flamboyant as Mr. 
Dark. He works very hard at it, but 
he is at a disadvantage. 

The movie, as a whole, just 
doesn't seem to cohere. There are 
nice bits here and interesting ideas 
there, and now and then a taste of 
the book does manage to come 
through, but it's all so many isolated 
fragments, each of them oddly lonely. 
Maybe Bradbury is best enjoyed, 
after all, through his books — the 
evocative words, the images 
imagined. But that's avoiding it; 
marvelous movies could be made 
from his stuff. It's just that nobody's 
managed to pull it off so far. 

Two examples of the splatter 
school of horror movies wandered 
through town. Curtains starred 
Samantha Eggar, of all people, and a 
slew of other pretty ladies, all being 
bullied by John Vernon of Animal 
House in an isolated mansion. 
Dreadful things happen to the ladies 
as one of their number horribly wipes 
them out while wearing a ghastly old- 
lady mask. The whole thing has an 
interesting feminist feel — it may be 
the first feminist splatter film— but 
though it works very hard at its 
horrors (one poor woman's head 
turns up in a toilet bowl, which may 
be another first), a tendency to strive 




"... cola syrup, squished Milk Duds, 
and melted Hershey bars.” Bruce 
Campbell sees his life become a 
bloody mess In The Evil Dead. 

for artistic effects continually does it 
in, and I found myself viewing it 
with mounting ennui. 

The Evil Dead has no interest 
whatsoever in artistic effects and 
benefits enormously from this 
approach. Its director, a scrappy- 
sounding fellow named Sam Raimi, is 
obviously out to get George Romero's 
ass, and may do so in the end. The 
"plot" is that all these demons are 
released and possess everything from 
cars to an entire wooded area to, 
eventually, everyone in the cast save 
one stalwart soul. Romero once said 
that when a scene calls for fake 
blood, he uses a commercial solution 
straight, without doctoring it up, so 
that, whilst shocking, the stuff is 
never mistaken for the real thing. 
Raimi has extended this approach so 
that all his horrors, while gicky in 
the extreme, are obviously put-ons. 
Makeup is smeared onto his monsters 
with a trowel, and the stop-action 
rottings and explodings are so 
broadly handled as to constitute some 
of the best unconscious humor in the 
field. My theory is that he bases his 
pus, gore, and leaking bowel matter 
on commodities available in movie 
theater snack bars; indeed, they may 
actually be composed of cola syrup, 
popcorn, squished Milk Duds, and 
melted Hershey bars. I entirely forgot 
my troubles, and judging from the 
frequent cries of "Look at that 
muthuh!" and "Fuckin' A!" blurted 
out from various sections of the 
darkness, everybody else had a fine 
time, too. Just be sure you pick up 
plenty of snacks on your way in, 
because those special effects really 
bring on the munchies. IS 
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How the time flies. It seems like 
only yesterday we were celebrating 
the Feast of St. Bradbury, whea, at 
sunset on August 22, book reviewers 
gather at great communal bonfires to 
burn those books they could not 
bring themselves to read all the way 
through. But' already the year has 
turned full circle, and it is time to 
offer new volumes to the purifying 
flames. A joyful occasion, surely, but 
a solemn one as well, for often these 
unreadable books have been more 
successful in the marketplace than 
the books favored by the general 
consensus of reviewers, and we must 
ask ourselves why. Why does dreck 
so often rise to the top of the 
bestseller list? Is there some merit in 
these books that their prose obscures, 
as acne can disfigure a structurally 
handsome face? Or is it (as I will 
propose) precisely their faults that 
endear them to an audience who 
recognizes in these novels a true 
mirror image of their own lame 
brains? 

I use that pejorative advisedly — 
as a reminder that it is often the case 
that a brain, like a limb, can be 
"lame," and by way of apologizing 
for some plain speaking ahead. The 
lamebrained may be no more to 
blame for their condition than those 
more literally lamed; their condition 
may in fact be equivalently pitiable, 
but they are seldom liable to 
acknowledge their impediment. 

Indeed, they will even fight to have 
lamebrainedness written into the 
Constitution, as in the creationists' 
demands for equal time (concerning 


Books 

by 

Thomas M. Disch 


whom, see below), and to dismiss 
any evidence of a sound mind as 
elitism. In their utopia, as in 
Vonnegut's classic tale, "Harrison 
Bergeron," all brains not naturally 
lame will be lamed prosthetically, and 
the Olympics shall be conducted 
exclusively from wheelchairs. It is 
to guard against that possibility that 
it is needful from time to time, even 
at the risk of hurt feelings, to call a 
dunce a dunce, instead of politely 
looking the other way. 

Let me state clearly at the outset 
that I am not disparaging "escapist 
reading" in order to promote "serious 
literature." I have a keen appetite for 
entertainment novels of almost all 
kinds. So it's not because White Gold 
Wielder by Stephen R. Donaldson 
(Del Rey, $14.95) and Medusa: A 
Tiger by the Tale by Jack L. Chalker 
(Del Rey, $2.95) are written solely to 
entertain that I consider them 
stinkers, but because they set about 
that task so ineptly. Readers hungry 
for high fantasy in Donaldson's vein 
or for old-fashioned space opera can 
find literate specimens of both genres 
in such recent first-quality offerings as 
Jack Vance's Lyonesse or Keith 
Laumer's Retief series, books that 
feature livelier plots, more vivid 
characters, and infinitely more lucid 
(and ludic) prose than the stinkers 
under consideration. 

But before I rave on, I must offer 
examples of what I am inveighing 
against — the first a descriptive passage 
by Chalker, the second a crucial 
confrontation scene from White Gold 
Wielder: 


The drawing, a very good drawing 
by a very skilied artist, was of a 
stunningly beauliful womaa perhaps the 
most stunning vision of womanhood I'd 
ever seen. Rendered in colored pencils, 
the drawing showed a dark-skinned 
beauty with long mixed blond and light 
brown hair, two very large and sexy 
dark green eyes, set in perhaps the 
most sensual fac:e I could imagine. The 
body was large, lean, sexy, and sleek, 
but the sexual organs were very 
exaggerated. The artist had drawn 
multiple views, including one of the 
figure crouching animal-like, like some 
perfect primal scjvage, wearing some 
sort of spotted cinimal skin. It was an 
incredible vision, a bestial sex machine. 
Even though it was only a cartoon in 
colored pencils, I felt the intent in the 
artist's skilled strokes and could only 
whistle. 

He raised one hand like a smear 
across her sight. In this gasp, the band 
began to blaze. His shout gathered 
force until she feared it would shatter 
the mountain. 

"Here at last I hold possession of all 
life and Time foreverl Let my Enemy 
look to his survivcjl and be daunted! 
Freed of my gad and torment, I will rule 
the cosmos!" 

She could not remain upright under 
the weight of his exaltation. His voice 
split her hearing, hampered the rhythm 
of her heart. Kneeling on the tremorous 
stone, she grittec her teeth, swore to 
herself that even though she had failed 
at everything else she would at least 
breathe no morci of this damnable 
attar. The walls tnrew argent in carillon 
from all their facets. The Despiser's 
power scaled toward apocalypse. 

Yet she heard Coverxant. Somehow, 
he kept his feet. He did not shout; but 
every word he staid was as distinct as 
augury. 

"Big deal. I ctauld do the same 
thing— if I were cs crazy as you." His 
certainty was unmatched. "It doesn't 
take power. Just delusion. You're out of 
your mind," 

It's hard, w:;th Donaldson, to 
leave off quoting. The passage 
continues for pa.ges at the same 
amazingly high density of pratfalls 
per paragraph, v/ith the same 
wonderful swings from school- 
playground boinaast to teenybopper 
psychobabble. By comparison, 

Chalker's prose is almost stately, in 
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the manner of a fifth-grade book 
report. There is even a kind of 
savage, minimalist beauty in his 
rudimentary description of "two very 
large and sexy dark green eyes, set in 
perhaps the most sensual face I could 
imagine." Quasimodo couldn't have 
put it any better. 

The appeal of C'onaldson's prose 
is less obvious. The original meaning 
of "bombast" is instructive in his 
case: cotton wool used as padding or 
stuffing for clothes, from which it 
came to have its figurative meaning 
of inflated or turgid language. 

Cotton, that's to say, in its inchoate 
condition, before it's been spun into 
cloth; language, therefore, not yet 
formulated into meaning. Further, 
those parts of the artatomy liable to 
be augmented with frombast were 
usually those associated with a 
mature development. The analogy 
holds for bombastic prose. 

Donaldson's evocations of emotional 
experience are at once shrill and 
nebulous, the miasm ic imagining of 
an oceanic angst, where any impulse 
at once elicits an equal and opposite 
reaction: 

Her senses told h€ir things that 
appalled her. Though his own 
perceptions were flaty truncated, he 
felt the potential for hysteria creep 
upward in her. But instead of 
screaming she became scarcely able 
to move. How virulenf would Lord Foul 
be to nerves as vulnerable as hers. 
Covenant was at leaiit protected by 
his numbness. 

This is not to suggest that 
Donaldson's work is "depressing" 
because its character; — the lachrymose 
and overwrought her oine in particular 
— have "vulnerable rerves." Indeed, I 
suspect his books appeal to young 
persons who themselves are subject to 
a chronic, unspecific depression — a 
common condition irt this age of 
Quaalude-gobbling — and who find in 
Donaldson's beclouded prose an 
affirmation of their condition, an 
assurance that such feelings are the 
stigmata of a noble, suffering spirit. 
What I object to in White Gold 
Wielder is rather that neither in its 
moment-to-moment (iepiction of 
psychological experience nor in the 
broader operation of its plot at an 
allegorical level does it offer effective 
insights into the miserablisme it 


celebrates. Simply put, it wallows in 
self-pity, and the diffuse fogginess of 
the language provides a kind of 
smoke screeen that allows naive 
readers to wallow along without the 
discomfort of self-awareness. 

And what is the harm in that? 
you may ask. If a book serves the 
purpose of a security blanket, is that 
such a terrible thing? Possibly not. 
There are times when all of us 
would rather flee our problems than 
confront them head-on with the 
heightenend awareness that genuine 
art forces on us. For such times 
nothing will serve but escapism. Yet I 
can't help but think that a habit of 
tolerating such bad prose as Chalker 
and Donaldson offer, sentence by 
sentence, is more injurious to the 
mind's general fitness than an 
equivalent amount of time spent 
viewing Magnum P.I., or General 
Hospital, or Star Trek, escapist 
entertainments that possess the 
minimal virtues of formal clarity and 
a professional execution. 

If these strictures seem a mite 
draconian, let me move the argument 
to another venue, where the danger 
of willful (or tolerated) stupidity 
presents a more clear and present 
danger, and let me recommend a 
book that is most definitely not 
for burning: Scientists Confront 
Creationism (Norton, $19.50), 
edited by Laurie R. Godfrey, an 
anthropologist at the University of 
Massachusetts. Her contributors 
include astronomers testifying to 
the age of the earth, physicists, 
biochemists, biologists, geologists, and 
writers who have specialized in 
exploring, and exploding, the claims 
of the lunatic fringe — from flat- 
earthers through creationists. By the 
time Dr. Godfrey's experts have had 
done with "creation science," there is 
not a square millimeter of ground for 
its proponents to stand on. 

That, of course, has never 
stopped creationists from trying to 
make waves, and anyone who lives 
in an area where creationists have 
tried to foist their scientifically 
groundless fancies on the public 
education system should insist that 
this book be made available in both 
the general and school libraries. 
Readers not themselves embroiled in 
this controversy may prefer to shrug 
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off the whole matter as the last stand 
of doctrinaire stupidity and not 
worthy of adult consideration, but 
creationists are too numerous, in 
many quarters, to be dismissed as a 
minor nuisance, along with UFO 
fanatics or numerologists — people 
who've adopted a crank theory to 
achieve a sense of personal 
distinction. If you've read 1984, you 
will remember that the scariest 
moment in it is when the once- 
rebellious hero is brought round to 
agree to the proposition that 2 + 2 
= 5. The strenuous efforts of 
creationists to impose their views on 
the teaching of science in the public 
education system is, for me, a crime 
against the principle of intelligence 
and the integrity of science no less 
disturbing than Orwell's nightmare. 
And the worst, the most dishonest, 
aspect of the creationist crusad* — as 
documented in vitually every essay 
in Godfrey's book— is its willful 
stupidity, its contempt for all the 
established decorums of science and 
rational discourse. 

Let me emphasize the adjective 
willful. Genuinely stupid people are 
stupid by nature and tend to be 
careless about it; the willfully stupid 
achieve that condition in a spirit 
of obstinacy, resentment, and 
obstruction. In one of this collection's 
most revealing essays, "The Evolution 
of Bible-science" by Robert J. 
Schadewald, reference is made to 
George Bernard Shaw's observation 
that many flat-earthers (the lineal 
ancestors of today's creationists) were 
remarkably effective public debaters. 
All skilled debaters understand the 
lure of arguing a thoroughly 
untenable position: one's glory as a 
debater brightens proportionally to 
the hopelessness of one's case. Do 
not, therefore, suppose that because 
their case is scientifically without 
merit, the creationists are an idle 
threat. Creationists can wreak havoc 
on any school system on which they 
are allowed to impose their spurious 
textbooks, and they can thereby 
inflict real injury on the students 
whose education is vitiated in this 
way. (Indeed, I suspect that this is 
the real unconscious aim of the 
creationists, since an education in 
science is often a ticket into the 
meritocracy. Dullards may have 
quite enough sense to reason that if 


they can't go to M.I.T., they can 
nevertheless queer the chance of that 
know-it-all Jones boy down the road.) 

If creationists are not an 
immediate problem in your 
neighborhood, all this may seem 
much ado about nothing, but the 
very existence of Godfrey's book 
suggests that there is a clear and 
present need for authoritative, 
point-by-point confutation of the 
creationists' pseudo-science. Anyone 
who has to contend with creationist 
bullies and bullshit will find Godfrey's 
book a welcome source of 
ammunition. Use it. 

Lest this year's sacrificial victims 
to the fires of St. Bradbury give the 
impression that genre fiction is 
generally sorry stuff, there are two 
newly published non-fiction books 
that provide a convincing case to the 
contrary. The first of these. Dream 
Makers, Volume II by Charles Platt 
(Berkley, $6.95) is, like the original, 
much-praised first volume of three 
years ago, a collection of interviews 
with (in this volume) some twenty- 
eight writers and editors in the field 
of sf and just across its boundaries 
(for instance, there are interviews 
with Wiliam Burroughs, Alvin "Future 
Shock" Toffler, D.M. Thomas, and 
Stephen King). The excellence of both 
volumes lies chiefly in Platt's 
Delilahlike knack of eliciting candid 
and lively responses from people of 
the most diverse temperaments and 
attitudes, and secondarily in his skill 
at compressing the resulting mass of 
dialogues and observations into a 
coherent, continuous narrative. The 
result is a book that provides livelier 
entertainment than most novels. 

A few of the writers in Volume 
II kvetch an inordinate amount, and 
another few never leave off 
powdering their personas, though in 
cold print these evasive maneuvers 
turn out to be among the more self- 
revealing pieces in the book (e.g., the 
Robert Anton Wilson and Theodore 
Sturgeon interviews). Geographically, 
Florida would seem to produce sf 
writers of the highest in-person 
voltage: Andre Norton, prim amid 
the sea of her cats; Piers Anthony, 
speeding about his daily routines like 
the Road Runner of cartoon fame; 
Keith Laumer, who turns in a 
performance that Brando might envy 


for sheer stark-naked oomph; and Joe 
Haldeman, who's led the kind of life 
that tv docudramas are made of (the 
inspirational kind). By contrast, most 
of the Californians seem to have 
blanded out — except for Jerry 
Pournelle, who comes off as a one- 
man band doing a benefit for 
assertiveness training. 

The Guide to Supernatural 
Fiction by Everett F. Bleiler (Kent 
State University Press, $55) is a 
monumental (723 double-column 
pages) compendium of information 
about all kinds of fantastic 
fiction (by no means limited to the 
"supernatural") from the years 
1750 to 1960. While scholars will 
undoubtedly find it useful, it is also 
as much fun tc browse through as 
Bloomingdale's. There's no easier way 
to scan the dusty shelves of the 
literary past for great good reads 
than to check out Bleiler's quick 
precis of the plots of each of 1,775 
books. His taste is remarkably 
discerning for someone who has had 
to read so much, and these pages are 
full of maps to all kinds of buried 
treasures. In m;,^ first long browse I 
mostly checked out titles I'd long 
heard of but knew nothing about: 
Ainsworth's Windsor Castle (1843), 
which sounds ti;rrific; Bulwer-Lytton's 
A Strange Ston/ (1861), which 
doesn't; and T. F. Powys's Unclay 
(1931), which Bleiler's synopsis and 
qualified praise ("A work of great 
originality and imagination, but 
formally complicated and with too 
many divigatioris") has convinced me 
I must track down. Bleiler's earlier 
reference book. Science Fiction 
Writers, from Scribner's, was quite 
worthwhile, but The Guide to 
Supernatural Fiction is an 
accomplishment of a different 
magnitude, since it covers so much 
territory that nci one else has 
ventured into and because he did the 
whole book himself. Thank you, 

Mr. Bleiler. 18 
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by Ron Ck)ulart 

Fu Manchu 
Revisited 

A t an antiquarian book fair a 
few months ago, a mystery 
dealer showed me a copy 
of a Fu Manchu novel allegedly 
autographed by Sax Rohmer, and 
asked me if I thought the signature 
was authentic. Quick as a flash I 
replied, "Nope." Because all at once 
I'd remembered writing a fan letter to 
Rohmer way back in 1947 and getting 
a reply, in fittingly spidery 
handwriting, all the way from far-off 
London. That small incident at the 
book fair started me thinking about 
the insidious Devil Doctor, whose evil 
schemes to rule the world I'd been so 
taken with in my long-ago youth, 
and wondering what I'd ever seen in 
him. 

As a preliminary' to revisiting 
the foggy streets of Limehouse, the 
shadow-haunted tombs of Egypt, and 
the other choice locations where the 
good doctor held forth, I dug out my 
Rohmer autograph. Fortunately he'd 
written it on my letter, so I know 
what I said to him I’ack then when I 
was an acned fourteen-year-old 
already nurturing literary ambitions of 
my own. Among other things, I told 
Rohmer, "I believe you are a fine 
author and in Fu Mtinchu you have 
created a character that will live for a 
long time." Ah, how often do we 
betray our first loves. I wrote a 
parody of the Fu Mtinchu novels in 
1965, making fun of both Rohmer's 
fine writing and his immortal 
creation. It was called The Hand of 
Dr. Insidious and appeared in the 
short-lived Gamma magazine. The 
Rohmer Review repr nted it in 1975, 
allowing hundreds of devoted Sax 
Rohmer buffs to witness the scorning 
of my boyhood idol. 

In 1912 the Marchu Dynasty, 
which had ruled China since the 
seventeenth century, was overthrown 
— and in the autumn of that same 


Boris Karloff as “the yellow peril incarnate," circa 1931. 


year Dr. Fu Manchu made his debut. 
The quintessential Oriental menace, 
he first skulked into view in a short 
story entitled "The Zayat Kiss" in the 
British magazine The Story-Teller. 

Soon thereafter, in February of 1913, 
he crossed the Atlantic to appear in 
the slick pages of Collier's. The same 
year Rohmer's first ten yams were 
chopped into thirty chapters and 
issued in the guise of a novel. In 
England the book was called The 
Mysterious Dr. Fu-Manchu, but here 
in America it had the snappier title of 
The Insidious Dr. Fu-Manchu. (You'll 
note that in his earliest appearances 
the doctor sported a hyphen, which 
was later discarded.) Before Rohmer's 
first bout of Yellow Peril fever 
subsided, he turned out two more 
batches of stories, and these appeared r 
in book form as The Return of Dr. 
Fu-Manchu (1916) and The Hand of 
Fu-Manchu (1917). These tales were 
written and published during the First 
World War, yet, as Rohmer scholar 
R.E. Briney points out, there is "no 

i 


hint of the war" and they "seem to 
take place in a sort of permanent 
1912." Fu Manchu is seemingly killed 
at the end of the third series, but like 
Sherlock Holmes, the public wouldn't 
allow him to stay dead, and finally, 
in 1930, Rohmer resurrected him and 
continued writing about him for the 
rest of his life. 

The first book. The Insidious Dr. 
Fu-Manchu, introduces the regulars in 
the series and is rich with the sort of 
situations that will figure throughout 
the saga. Narrated by the Watson- 
like Dr. Petrie, it deals with the 
encounters between the sinister doctor 
and handsome British detective/ secret 
agent Nayland Smith. Smith, "a tall, 
lean man, with [a] square-cut, clean- 
shaven face sun-baked to the hue of 
coffee," returns unexpectedly to fog- 
shrouded London from Burma to drag 
his old chum Petrie into a sequence 
of breathless escapades. Before 
explaining just what he is up to, he 
shows his friend a "wicked-looking" 
wound on his arm: 
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"Ever seen one like it?" he asked. 

"Not exactly," I confessed, "It 
appears to have been deeply 
cauterized." 

"Right! Very deeplyl" he rapped. 

"A barb steeped in the venom of a 
hamadryad went in therel" 

A shudder I could not repress ran 
coldly through me at mention of that 
most deadly of all reptiles of the East. 

"There's only one treatment," he 
continued, rolling his sleeve down 
again, "and that's with a sharp knife, a 
match, and a broken cartridge. I lay 
on my back, raving for three days 
afterwards, in a forest that stank with 
malaria, but I should have been lying 
there now if I had hesitated. Here's the 
point. It was not an accidenti" 

"What do you mean?" 

"I mean that it was a deliberate 
attempt on my life, and I am hard 
^ upon the tracks of the man wh® 

extracted that venom— patiently, drop 
by drop— from the poison glands of the 
snake, who prepared that arrow, and 
who caused it to be shot at me." 

"What fiend is this?" 

"A fiend who, unless my calculations 
are at fault, is now in London, and who 
regularly wars with pleasant weapons 
of that kind. Petrie, I have traveled 
from Burma not in the interests of the 
British Government mereiy, but in the 
interests of the entire white race, and I 
honestly believe— though I pray I may 
be wrong— that its survival depends 
largely upon the success of my 
mission." 

•, The fiend in question was, of 

course, none other than Dr. Fu 
Manchu, "the most malign and 
formidable personality in the known 
world today." 

When asked for more specifics on 
this "perverted genius," Smith replies, 
"Imagine a person, tall, lean and 
feline, high-shouldered, with a brow 
like Shakespeare and a face like 
Satan, a close-shaven skull, and long, 
magnetic eyes of the true cat-green. 
Invest him with all the cruel cunning 
of an entire Eastern race, accumulated 
in one giant intellect, with all the 
resources of science past and present, 
with all the resources, if you will, of 
a wealthy government — which, 
however, already has denied all 
knowledge of his existence. Imagine 
that awful being, and you have a 
mental picture of Dr. Fu-Manchu, the 



Christopher Lee portrayed the Insidious 

yellow peril incarnate in one man." 

Reading such stuff now I notice 
how overblown, deadly serious, and 
unwittingly silly it is. The frequent 
exclamation points seem like so many 
unwanted nudges in the ribs and the 
white supremacy propaganda makes 
me uneasy. Back three or four 
decades ago, though, I was oblivious 
to all that and drank in only the 
nonstop action and the fascinatingly 
sinister doings. While Nayland Smith 
fell far short of being another 
Sherlock Holmes, Dr. Fu Manchu was 
certainly the Celestial Professor 
Moriarty and a first-rate criminal 
mastermind. 

There is little logic in any of the 
stories, except perhaps the logic of 
dreams and kids' games. The 
characters and rules change as you 
go along. And as another Rohmer 
scholar, Dennis Wepman, has noted, 
"As often as not, all the diabolical 
proceedings appear to occur merely 
for the hell of it." That was one of 
the things that appealed to me about 
the books, along with the doctor's 
admirable circumlocution and 
inventiveness. Rarely did he use 
the same deadly device twice, 
preferring to experiment with such 
unconventional weapons as giant 
poisonous centipedes, deadly Oriental 
flowers, trained scorpions, and 
murderous Abyssinian baboons. He 
also had several groups of human 
killers and ne'er-do-wells in his 
employ, among them dacoits, thugs, 
and hashhisin. Just how and why 
"the greatest Chinaman of them all" 
came to have Burmese gangsters, 

Hindu cult stranglers, and Persian 
fanatics on his payroll I was never 


Doctor in a more sexually explicit era. 

quite sure. My assumption was it had 
something to do with the Si-Fan 
Society, that ircredibly powerful and 
mysterious secret organization that Fu | 
Manchu fronted for. I 

One of my favorite Manchurian 
weapons figures in the initial book. 
Toward the end of the narrative. Dr. 

Fu Manchu uses giant toadstools 
against some of his enemies. The 
things are grow'ing in the cellars 
beneath one of his lairs and, while 
the captured Petrie and Smith are 
forced to watch through a one-way 
glass wall, they attack and destroy a 
group of searcfiing policeman: 

Then it began— the unnatural scene 
—the saturnalia of murder. 

Like so many bombs the brilliantly 
colored caps of the huge toadstool-like 
things alluded to by the Chinaman 
exploded ... A brownish cloud— I 
could not deter nine whether liquid or 
powdery— arose in the cellar .... 

Out there, beyond the glass door, 
the unhappy victims were laughing- 
tearing their garments from their bodies 
—waving their erms— were become 
manlacsl 

Like powdered snow the white 
spores fell from the roof, frosting the 
writhing shapes of the already 
poisoned men. Before my horrified 
gaze, the fungus grew,- it spread from 
the head to the feet of those who 
touched it; it enveloped them as in 
glittering shrouds . . . 

"They die like flies!" screamed Fu- 
Manchu, with a sudden febrile 
excitement; and I felt assured of 
something I had long suspected: that 
that magnificeni, perverted brain was 
the brain of a homicidal maniac— 
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though Smith would never accept the 
theory. 

"It is my fly-trapi" shrieked the China- 
man. "And 1 am the ged of destruction!" 

One of the other attractions 
of the initial book is the lovely 
Karamaneh, forced to be the slave of 
Fu Manchu because, for one thing, he 
is keeping her young brother in a 
deathlike trance. Dr. Petrie is quite 
taken with her from their first 
encounter. "A girl wrapped in a 
hooded opera-cloak stood at my 
elbow., ajjd, as she glanced up gt me, 

1 thought that I never had seen a 
face so seductively lovely nOr of so 
unusual a type. With the skin of a 
perfect blonde, she f ad the eyes and 
lashes as black as a Creole's, which, 
together with her full red lips, told 
me that this beautiful stranger, -whose 
touch had so startled me, was not the 
child of our northern shores." The . 
slave girl is also quite taken with the 
forthright physician and a frustrated 
and mostly unrequited, romance 
develops. This- is fortunate for both- 
Petrie and hi^ chum Smith, because 
'quite often it is only the timely 
intervention of Karamaneh that; saves 
them from some nevi trap they've 
gone blundering into. , 

Throughout the 1920s Fu 
Mahchu'j poptilarity continued to 
grow.^ The books were widely 
reprinted, even included in a Rohmer 
set dybbed Masterpieces of Oriental 
Myshry. The Devil Doctor appeare'd 
on the silver screen for the first time 
in 1923, in a 'series of short films 
produced jn England. Nineteen ^ 
twenty-nine found h:;m featured in an 
early American talkie. The Mystery 


of Dr. Fu Manchu. This one 
starred Warner Oland, who'd been A1 
Jolson's disapproving cantor father in 
The Jazz Singer and would later 
be the definitive screen Charlie Chan, 
as a rather pudgy and moustached 
master criminal (in the book and 
magazine illustrations, including the 
notable ones done for Collier's 
by the gifted Joseph Clement Coll, Fu 
Manchu had always appeared 
whiskerless). Dr. Petrie was portrayed 
by Neil Hamilton, better known 
today as the fellow who played 
Commissioner Gordon on the Batman 
television show, and a gentleman 
named O.P. Heggie was Nayland 
Smith. Oland acted in two more 
titles. The Return of Fu Manchu 
(1930) and Daughter of the Dragon 
(1931). In this latter film Fu Manchu 
apparently took a backseat to his 
equally nasty offspring, portrayed by 
Anna May Wong. 

The burgeoning interest in his 
character, and the merchandising 
potential, must have inspired Rohmer 
(who, by the way, had begun life in 
1883 under the more humdrum name 
of Arthur Ward) . He decided to 
produce more chronicles of the Si-Fan 
and its illustrious spokesman. Early in 
1930 Collier's began serializing The 
Daughter of Fu Manchu. The new 
novel, although told in the first 
person, has a narrator other than 
Petrie. He is a young archeologist 
named Shan Grenville and he tells a 
story that takes place both in Egypt 
and England. Dr. Petrie, now a 
"handsome man, gray at the 
temples," does figure in the story. 

So does his wife, Karamaneh, who '• 
is, Grenville notes, "quite the most 
beautiful woman I had ever seen in 
my life." Nayland Smith is still the 
hero of the piece and is as admirably 
daring and obtuse as ever. 

A Fu Manchu comic strip, drawn 
by Leo O'Mealia in a suitably sinister 
style, began in 1931 and lasted about 
two years. There were no talk 
balloons; RohmePs purple prose was 
set in type and ran beneath the 
pictures. The first two and a half 
episodes were reprinted in a dozen 
issues of Detective Comics, 
commencing in June, 1938, and the 
doctor, wisely, no doubt, slipped out 
of the rhagazine the month after 
Batman showed up. MGM made a 
high-class though sappy The Mask of 

f 


Fu Manchu in 1931, with Boris 
Karloff as a gleefully nasty Dr. F.; 
Lewis Stone, later to give reams of 
fatherly advice to Mickey Rooney in 
the Andy Hardy series, was Nayland 
Smith. Myma Loy, still a year away 
from The Thin Man, appeared as 
none other than Fu Manchu's 
daughter. The doctor didn't return to 
the screen until 1939, this time in a 
Republic serial of fifteen chapters 
with Henry Brandon doing the honors 
as Fu Manchu. By the time of his 
death in 1959 Rohmer had produced 
thirteen books dealing with his 
famous villain. The final one. 

Emperor Fu Manchu, was published a 
few months after his passing. "I've 
never been secure, even though I've 
made a million or two out of Fu 
Manchu," Rohmer said late in his 
life. "Editions have gone on for forty- 
one years and they're still coming 
out, published everywhere in every 
language, but I couldn't keep track of 
the money. 1 just gave up and spent 
it." 

I discovered the books about the 
time I was approaching puberty, 
having already encountered the 
character in the serial and in a few 
bedraggled coverless copies of the 
early Detective Comics that had. been 
passed on by a couple of cousins. 
Once 1 had read one of the books 
and been transported to the foggy 
alleys of Chinatown and the dusty 
passways of an Egyptian tomb, I was 
hooked. I think I also yearned to 
meet a Karamaneh of my own,' but 
slave girls were rare in my quiet 
Northern California neighborhood. 1 
Vvent foraging through every second- 
hand book store in Berkeley, 

Oakland, and distant San Francisco. 
Before I g'ave up I had collected 
eight or nine of the Fu Manchu^ titles. 

When I began contemplating this 
piece, I dug some of them out of 
storage. Even though I'd kidded 
Rohmer's epics some years ago, I was 
almost hoping I'd perhaps reached a 
new plateau of understanding and 
tolerance so that I might again be 
able to be thrilled and enthralled. 

All that happened, though, is that I 
found myself chuckling in the wrong 
places or dozing off over the most 
obviously exciting stretches. The spell 
of Rohmer, I fear, is like chicken 
pox. Youxan catch it while yoq're 
young, but never again. 19 
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Fantasy 
Acrostic #2 

by Benjamin Gleisser 


M. Authoress of Twilight Zone short story "A Friend in Need' 
(Full name) 


12 125 33 138 58 18 161 134 46 " 87 " 

N. First name of Steamboat Willie animator JbL Jl Ir _ X_ 

16 31 118 147 

O. Huckleberry and family H 0 _D ^ 

127 103 84 8 97" 140 

P Film starring Sean Connery; often referred to as “High Noon 
in space" _ji) 0_ D 


Presenting our second acrostic: a puzzle whose successful 
completion requires at least an offhand knowledge of fantasy fic- 
tion and a nodding acquaintance with the Twilight Zone tv series. 
From the clues listed below, guess the words they define and write 
the answers over the numbered dashes. Then transfer each letter 
to the square with the same number in the crossword-type grid. 
Reading from left to right, the completed grid will spell out a key 
quotation from a well-known work of fantasy. Black squares sep- 
arate the individual words. (Some words, therefore, are broken 
off at the right edge of the grid and continue at the left, one line 
below, just as on a printed page.) 

Note; the first letters of each answer, read in order 
(131—1—43 etc.), provide the author's name and the title of the 
work. Answers appear on page 70. 


Q. What kills Arch Hammer jn 
Are Dying" C N 


R. Fertile spot in the desert 


S. Actor who played Lew Bookman in the classic TZ episode "One 
for the Angels" (Full narne) 


T. Moby Dick has one; so does a teapot 


U. Early novel by J. G. Ballard (4 words) 

Xl_XX_j^_L.j?Z_X Ax ^ M 

143 50 188 7 71 115 123 155 88 89 54 

jI ^ Jl jL ^ 

2 180 9 165 136 174 113 

V. A branch of Judaism 

jj_ A i i i 0 I c 


CLUES 


Award-winning Harlan Ellison story which the author later 
recorded and was nominated for a Grammy (3 words) 


B. TZ episode about a jet going baA in time, "The 
: 33" (3 words) 


W. One-third of the Freudian trinity ^ 4 ?. 

93 176 23 

X. Canine star of yore (3 words) 


Y. Biblical interpretation of capital punishment (4 words) 


C. How a Roman woman might refer to her third spouse 

43 132 5 26 114 83 108 41 51 154 

D. Infamous doctor from Ian Fleming 


E, Duke Moyko's daughter wed to a demon in Tanith Lee's 
Volkhavaar 

JL iL M- 

49 17 120 101 193 

F. Stop it! (3 words) 


29 139 170 J42 52 60 74 178 

G. Word associated with magical spells 


146 24 194 69 137 171 105 39 117 158 95 

H. Napoleon Solo and Ilya Kuriyaken's boss (2 words) 

_L J_ 

85 14 192 185 157 22 

-A H A. JL 


noo 


10103 


Q102, 


I. Some consider black ones bad luck 

110 100 186 42 109 78 166 67 133 

J. Character played by Billy Mumy in TZ episode 
"Long Distance Call" ull name) 


MI2S 


0140 


Iwi76 


Space (2 words) 


C5 

S 

■ 

R6 

0 

tJ 

00 

N 

■ 

U9 


H11 

1 

N16 

0/ 

EI7 

MI6 

U 

J19 

e. 

$20 

0 

1 

T21 

P 


W23 

F29 

6 

P30 

L 

N31 

A 

J32 

s 


1 

H34. 

y 

B35 

T36 

u 

MO 

C4I 

/ 

142 

s 

C43 

H 


A4S 

£ 

M46 

1 

J47 

Y40 

/ 

■ 

UM 

T55 

0 

Y56 

fJ 


M50 

r 

X59 

A 

F60 

0 

V61 

167 

r 

B6B 

// 

■ 

G69 

h 

Q70 

/./ 

■ 



V73 

s 

K60 

6 

X 

T62 

~r 

1 

C03 

> 4 ' 

OM 

u 

H05 

At 

J06 

M67 

€ 

B92 

/ 

XI04 

I 

W93 

6 

G105 

■D 

K94 

>5 

■ 

KI06 

G9!} 

A 

P107 

0 

$96y 

CI06 

P 

097 

D 

1109 

XL 

1 

H96 

4 

vn6 

D 

■ 

0117 

B 

NIIB 

L 

L117 

0 

E120 

4 

A12I 

r 

B122 

£ 

U123 1 

B126 

XL 

T 

A130 

S 

■ 

AI31 

jJ 

C132 

u 

1133 

5 

M134 

r 

m 

Y14I 

£ 

m 

P153 

P 

FU2 

/ 

CI54 

i 

UU3 

'T 

UI55 

a" 

R144 

s 

A1S6 

m 

H157 

6 

U45 

N 

G150 

R 

G146 

A 

Y159 

£ 

T 

U165 

F176 

r 

M66 

A 

m 

A167 

1/ 

L179 

"T 

$160 

£ 

U10O 

6 

$16? 

n' 

■ 

F170 

-r 

T 101 

5 

■ 

V102 

G171 

A 

Y103 

/ 

m 

V169 

Y190 

£ 

B191 

s 

HI92 

S 

1 

G194 

K 

L195 

1 

J196 

/ 

$197 1 

1\ 
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Drawing by Handelsman; © 1982 The New Yorker Magazine, li 



Deborah 

Harry 

in 

Cronenberg's 

Videodrome 

SEXY 


NEITHER 
SNOW NOR 
RAIN DEPT, 


We've been receiving compiaints iateiy, 
especiaiiy from the more remote areas, 
about issues of Twilight Zone arriving 
mangied in the maii. The cost of maiiing 
the magazine in enveiopes is, for the 
moment, simpiy prohibitive, but you'ii be 
happy to know that at ieast 
we've found the cuiprit. 


Interviewer James Vernlere reports: 

Deborah Harry, lead vocdlist of the 
New Wave bend Blondie and star of 
David Cronent)erg's innovative film 
Videodrome, may be pure packaged 
sex on stage and screen, but in person 
she is demure and soft-spoken. The 
bleached blond locks, which were her 
trademark as o rock star, are gone 
(she now weo'S her hair its natural 
brown color). (Bone too is the frenetic 
lifestyle that almost drove her to a 
complete physical and psychological 
breakdown in the early seventies. In 
their place is a new sense of purpose: 
Deborah Harry wants to be a film star, 
and, on the bersis of her scintillating 
performance as a masochistic pop 
psychologist in Videodrome, it's clear 
that she has ttie equipment, both 
physical and cramatic, to make it. 
Seldom before has the movie camera 
fallen so comp'letely in love wifh a 
face. It was a feature film debut that 
had the critics comparing Harry to 
screen goddess Marilyn Monroe, an 
ironic coupling, given Harry's great 
admiration for MM, 


scrum 


HPL CORROBORATED 


In his footnotes to H. P. Lovecraft's 
Something About Cats in our last issue, 
the normally unerring S.T Joshi 
corrected the master's reference to 
ancient Egyptians having worshiped the 
cat in temples at Bubastis. "Lovecraft 
seems to imagine that Bubastis s a 
place," wrote Joshi, "but it is merely the 
Greek name for the fire- and cat- 
goddess Bast." Writes sharp-eyed 
reader Dallas Henderson, of Houston: 
"This is simply not true, Bubastis was a 
place, and was associated with the 
worship of Bast along with other 
Egyptian deities." He's enclosed a map 
from Chesfer Starr's History of the 
Ancient World, proving that he — and 
Lovecraft— know whereof they speak. 


• Avaris 


Naucratis 


Bubastis 


(CiizehiW* H‘?liopoijs 
Memphi!i*l . 


HPL CONTRADICTED 


TZ: Is it true thot you once believed 
you were Mariyn Monroe's illegitimate 
daughter? 

Harry: Well, I was an adopted child, 
and adopted children often fantasize 
about who the# true parents might be. 
I don't think I ever seriously thought i 
was Marilyn Mianroe's daughter, but I 


Another reader, George W. Reichel of 
Lubbock, TX, takes issue with Lovecraft's 
anticanine stand: "Lovecraffs views on 
dogs do not really merit a response. 
When I hear of a seeing-eye cat, or of 
a cat rescuing a drowning child, 

I might consider it." 
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did admire her very much. 

TZ; What was your chiidhood in 
Hawthorne, N.J., iike? 

Harry; High schooi was the worst, i was 
an outcast, the smaii-town bad giri, 
and i was into drugs— speed and 
uppers. 

TZ: Did you spend a iot of time at the 
movies? 

Harry: Yeah, i've always been a fan, 
espectaily of science fiction and horror 
films. Village of the Damned was one 
of my favorites— all those blond-haired 
alien kids wrecking the* furniture. Great 
stuff. 

TZ; Why did you want to make 
Videodromel 

Harry; I've liked Cronenberg's work, 
especially Scanners. Tlie head blowing 
up was a great idea. But I never 
actually met him until I got the offer to 
do the part. He wasn't at all what I 
expected. I expected some kind of 
weirdo, but he turned out to be very 
handsome and intelligent. 

TZ; The premise ot Videodrome is that 
television can have a very destructive 
effect. Do you agree? 

Harry; No, I think that being raised on 
television has really mcrde us all 
smarter. It's made us citizens of the 
earth. 

TZ; Did you have any reservations 
about the heavy doses of sex and 
violence in the film? 

Harry; What version did you see? I 
hear they cut an earlobe out of the 
ear-piercing scene. New you just see 
one of my ears get pierced. There's 
quite a bit of sex and violence in the 
film, but I don't mind. I think it's kind of 
nice. I don't know what all the fuss is 
about. 

TZ; Some might say that you 
deliberately project a "hurt me" image. 
Harry; Well, I do think that there are so 
many bland people in the world that I 
have to do my bit. 

TZ; Wasn't the cover cif your solo 
album, Kookoo, banned in many 
places because of the; sado- 
masochistic motif of ttie art? 

Harry; Yeah, how ridiculous can you 
get? In Boston they wcjuldn't put it in 
the stores or allow it to be displayed. In 
England we couldn't put the posters up 
in the Underground. 

TZ; The Kookoo cover art was 
designed by H.R, Gigei', How did you 
two get together? 

Harry; I really liked Gigier's work, 
especially the stuff he did for Alien, so 
we hired him to do the cover. In fact, 
Giger also directed some videos of 
songs from Kookoo. 

TZ; Will you collaborate} with him again? 
Harry; I'd like to. 

TZ: What's next? 

Harry; Blondie's going "o cut another 
album that is going to be very 
innovative. But I can't say how, 
because we've already been ripped 
off by too many people. Some bands 
think that if they put o blonde up front, 
they'll be as successful as we are. 

What a joke. 


Christopher 

Walken 

in 

Cronenberg's 

The 

Dead Zone 

PSYCHIC 



Christopher Walken is a strange guy: 
strange to look at (he brings new 
meaning to the expression "haunted 
face"), strange to listen to (he speaks 
in fits and starts and laughs ruefully, as 
if the world were an endlessly ironic 
joke), and strange in his many screen 
incarnations. But strange does not 
mean unpleasant. Indeed, Walken is so 
pleasant that you begin immediately to 
doubt the evidence of strangeness. 

Perhaps the "not of this earth" 
quality that Walken exudes is the 
heritage of a lifetime in show business. 
Born in New York City, Walken was a 
child actor who went on to become a 
dancer on the stage, (He made his off- 
Broadway debut in a show called Best 
Foot Forward with another unknown 
named Liza Minnelli.) After a film debut 
in 1970 in The Anderson Tapes, he 
went on to make Next Stop, 

Greenwich Village, Roseland, The 
Sentinel, and Annie Hall, in which 
he played Diane Keaton's demented 
brother. Director Michael Cimino cast 
him as the Russian-roulette-playing 
Vietnam vet in The Deer Hunter, a 
performance that earned Walken an 
Academy Award. In the last two years ; 
he's starred in the ill-fated Heaven's 
Gate and the underrated Dogs of 
War. He also stopped the show in a 
cameo role as a singing and dancing 
pimp in Pennies from Heaven. 

Currently, Walken is starring in David 
Cronenberg's film adaptation of 


Stephen King's The Dead Zone and 
awaiting the release of the trouble- 
plagued sf film Brainstorm. — JV 

TZ: Did you know the work of David 
Cronenberg before you signed on to 
do The Dead Zone? 

Walken: Well, I went to see 
Videodrome, which I liked very much, 
and I tried to get the tape of 
Scanners from a local video store, but 
it was always out. I understand he has 
quite a cult following. 

TZ; Have you read any of Stephen 
King's books? 

Walken; I read The Dead Zone, of 
course. But I haven't read anything 
else. He's very popular, isn't he? 

Everytime I tell somebody I'm doing 
The Dead Zone, I run into another 
Stephen King fan. 

TZ; Johnny Smith, the character you 
play, is a psychic with clairvoyant 
powers. Did you find it difficult to get a 
handle on the part? 

Walken: At first, but then I read an 
article about people who have had 
brushes with death. It's very typical to 
have your life flash in front of you. But 
more interesting, these people often 
also have a prescience. They see their 
children grown up, stutf like that. There 
seems to be something to it, 

TZ; Johnny Smith decides to assassinate 
a politician he knows will become a 
kind of Hitler. Are you at dll concerned 
that there might be a few psychos 
who might be inspired by the story to 
do the same? 

Walken: Who knows what's going on in 
the rriinds of such people? I think it's a 
specious idea to say that movies make 
things happen, 

TZ: But John Hinckley, Jr. claimed to be 
inspired by Taxi Driver, and there are 
stories of people who played Russian 
roulette after seeing The Deer Hunter. 
Walken; But who's to say if they were 
or weren't? I don't think it's a good 
idea to say the films were responsible. 

TZ: Do you think Heaven's Gate was 
the disaster the critics made it out to 
be? 

Walken: I think the critics went after 
that film. I don't know why. It was one 
of the strangest experiences of my 
professional life, not the making of it, 
but the aftermath, 

TZ; As to Brainstorm — were you able to 
complete shooting after the death of 
Natalie Wood? 

Walken; That was never a real issue. 

She was finished, except for one scene 
that was cleverly rewritten. 

TZ; Are you concerned about being 
typecast as an actor who plays 
weirdos? 

Walken: The only trouble with being 
typed is that you don't get to play 
other parts. But I still work in the 
theater to play those different roles. I'm 
very lucky to work. I'm healthy. I can't 
complain, i would like to do a romantic 
comedy, though, but I don't think I'm 
perceived as that kind of actor. That's 
show business, I guess. 
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,fjh/AVL 


NO RUJiCHASE 
WITHOUT 
CHANGE 


NO change 
without 

PURCHASE 


ETC. 


Last issue we asked you to count up 
the number of cats appearing in that 
edition of TZ, Ttie first nine readers to 
send in the correct answer would win 
posters of Maximilian, above. As we go 
to press, we've received dozens of 
repiies. Readers have guessed as iow as 
47 and as high as 69; one enterprising 
feiiow maiied iri five different guesses, 
each of them wrong. The correct 
answer, arrived at independentiy by ali 
three members of the TZ staff, is 57. 
What's tripped everyone up is the 
iiiustration by Frances Jetter in which 
branches of pussy wiiiows are turning 
into pussycats. Says the artist herseif: 
"They're all cats!" But we, more iiterai- 
minded, have made a carefu! ear- 
count, and we caicuiate that oniy ten 
of the creatures display the necessary 
felinity. Two readers so far. Ginger 
Deam of Austin, TX, and Douglas Doyen 
of Grenora, ND, seem to agree. 


^ BIG 
FOR 
THEIR 
BRIDGES 


Along with the feistivities celebrating the 
lOOth anniversary of the Brooklyn 
Bridge, the New York Post ran this 
photo of a group of schoolchildren 
admiring a modeH of the bridge built 
entirely of Erector Set parts. The fact 
that the one wor^ring the Twilight Zone 
cap is the son of, our managing editor 
has nothing to do with our decision to 
run the photo, igi 
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CALCULATING 


CATS 


"How silver-sweet sound 
lovers' tongues by night. 
Like softest music to 
attending ears!" 


r— Romeo and Juliet, 
Act II, Sc. 2 



All photon from Twilight Zone— The Movie © 1983 Warner Bros. 


SPECIAL' SECTION * 


’ 'W-- ■: ■: ■ 


FOUR YOUNG DIRECTORS BRING • 
THE FIFTH DIMENSION TO THE SCREEN 





» ^ t • • 


WARNER BROS. 
Presents 



CAST 

Prologue 

Narrator Burgess Meredith 
Passenger Dan Aykroyd 
Driver Aibert Brooks 


THE MOV 


.ode I 


Bili 

Vic Morrow? 

Episode 3 

Larry 

Doug McGrath f 

Helen Foiey 

Kathleeri Quinlan 

Ray 

Charies Haiiaham 

Anthony 

Jeremy Licht? 

German Officers 

Remus Peets 

Uncle Walt 

Kevin McCarthy 


Kai Wuiff 

Mother 

Patricia Barry 

Waitress No. 1 

Sue Dugan 

Father 

William Schallert 

Waitress No. 2 

Debby Porter 

Ethel 

Nancy Cartwright 

Bar Patron 

Steven Wiiliams 

Walter Paisley 

Dick Miller? 

French Mother 

Annette Ciaudier 

Sara 

Cherie Currie 

Vietnamese 

Joseph Hieu 

Tim 

Bill Mumy 

Charming G.l. 

Albert Leong 

Stephen Bishop 

Chariie 

Jeffrey Bannister 

G.i.s 

Thomas Byrd 

Episode 4 


Vincent J. isaac 

Valentine 

John Lithgow 


Wiliiam B. Tayior 

Sr. Stewardess 

Abbe Lahe 


Domingo Ambriz 

Jr. Stewardess 

Donna Dixon? 

K.K.K. 

Eddie Donno 

Co-Pilot 

John Dennis John: 


Michaei Miigram 

Creature 

Larry Cedar 


John Larroquette 

Sky Marshal 

Charles iCnapp 

SoidierNo.1 

Norbert Weisserr 

Little Girl 

Christina Nigral 


Episode 2 


Mr. Bioom 
Mr. Conroy 
Mr. Weinstein 
Mrs. Weinstein 
Mrs. Dempsey 
Mr. Agee 
Mr. Mute 
Miss Cox 
Young Mr. Weinstein 
Young Mrs. Weinstein 
Young Mr. Agee 
Young Mrs. Dempsey 
Young Mr. Mute 
Mr. Grey Panther 
Mr. Conroy’s Son 
Mr. Conroy’s Daughter-in-Law 
Nurse No. 2 


Scatman Crothers 
Bill Quinn 
Martin Garner 
Selma Diamond 
Heien Shaw 
Murray Matheson 
Peter Brocco 
Prisciiia Pointer^ 

Scott Nemes 
Tanya Fenmore 
Evan Richards 
Laura Mooney 
Christopher Eisenmann 
Richard Swingier 
Alan Haufrect 
Cheryl Socher; 

Elsa Raven 


Mother 
Old Woman 
Old Man 
Young Girl 
Young Man 
Mechanic No. 1 
Mechanic No. 2 


Lonna Schwab 
Margaret Wheeier 
Eduard Ffanz 
Margaret Fitzgeraid 


Jettrey Wbissman 
Jeffrey Lambert 


Frank Toth 



STEVEN SPIELBERG 


JOE DANTE 


GEORGE MILLER 


Camera Operators (Episodes 2, 3, & 4) John Toll 

Jamie Anderson 


Steadicam Operator (Episodes 2, 3, & 4) 
1st Assistant Cameramen (Episodes 2 & 4) 


Garrett Brown 
Eric Engler 
Norm Cattell 


2nd Assistant Cameramen (Episodes 2, 3. & 4) Rick Fee 

John Moulds 


CREDITS 

Directed by (Prologue & Episode 1) John Landis 

Directed by (Episode 2) Steven Spielberg 
Directed by (Episode 3) Joe Dante 
Directed by (Episode 4) George Miller 
Written by (Prologue & Episode 1) John Landis 

Screenplay by (Episode 2) George Clayton Johnson 
Richard Matheson 
Josh Rogan 

Story by (Episode 2) George Clayton Johnson 
Screenplay by (Episodes 3 & 4) Richard Mathesan 
Based on a Story by (Episode 3) Jerome Bixby 
Based on a Story by (Episode 4) Richard Matheson 
"The Twilight Zone” Created by Rod Serling 

Produced by Steven Spielberg 
John Landis 

Executive Producer Frank Marshall 
Director ol Photography (Prologue tn Episode 1) Stevan Lamer 
Director of Photography (Episodes 2 8i 4) Allen Daviau 
Director ol Photography (Episode 3) John Hora 

Production Designer James D. Bissell 
Film Editor (Prologue & Episode 1) Malcolm Campbell 
Film Editor (Episode 2) Michael Kahn, A.C.E. 

Film Editar (Episode 3) Tina Hirsch, A.C.E. 

Film Editor (Episode 4) Howard Smith 
Music by Jerry Goldsmith 

Associate Producers (Prologue & Episode 1) George Folsey, Jr. 

(Episode 2) Kathleen Kennedy 
(Episode 3) Michael Finnell 
(Episode 4) Jon Davison 

Make-Up Special Effects 

Designed fc Created by (Episode 3) Rob Botfin 
Make-Up Special Effects Created by (Episode 4) Craig Reardon 

Michael McCracken 
Casting Mike Fenton 
Jane Feinberg 
Marci Liroff 

Project Consultant Carol Serling 
. Production Manager (Episodes 2, 3. & 4) Dennis E. Jones 
1st Assistant Director (Episodes 2. 3, & 4) Pat Kehoe 
2nd Assistant Director (Episodes 2, 3, & 4) Dan Attias 

Production Manager (Episode 1) Dan Allingham 
Ist Assistant Director (Episode 1) Elie Cohn 
2nd Assistant Director (Episode I) Alan Smithee 
Set Decorator (Episodes 2. 3. & 4) Jackie Carr 

Script Supervisor Katherine Wooten 
Location Manager (Episodes 2, 3. 8i 4) Richard Vane 
Auditor (Episodes 2, 3, & 4) Bonne Radford 
Special Effects Supervisor (Episodes 2. 3. & 4) Mike Wood 
Special Effects Assistants (Episodes 2, 3. 8< 4) Gene Grigg 

Kevin Pike 


Still Photographer (Episodes 2, 3. 8t 4) Ralph Nelson 
Sound Mixer (Episodes 2, 3, & 4) Tommy Causey 
Set Designer (Episodes 2, 3, & 4) William J. Teegarden 
Art Director (Episode 4) James H. Spencer 
Monster Conceptual Design (Episode 4) Ed Verreaux 

Costumers (Episodes 2, 3, 8i 4) Deborah Scott 

Dan Moore 

Make-Up Artist (Episodes 2, 3, & 4) John Elliott 
Stunt Coordinator (Episodes 2, 3, A 4) Bill Couch 
Unit Publicist (Episodes 2, 3, 8i 4) Hilary Clark 
Assistant to Mr. Marshall Maty Radford 
Set Decorator (Episode 1) Barbara Paula Krieger 
Camera Operator Episode 1) Arnold Rich 
1st Assistant Cameraman (Episode 1) Richard Benda 
2nd Assistant Cameraman (Episode 1) Don Cropper 

Still Photographer (Episode 1) Morgan Renard 
Sound Mixer (Episode 1) Bill Kaplan 
Art Director (Episode 1) Richard Sawyer 
Costume Designer (Episode 1) Deborah Nadoolman 
Castumer (Episode 1) Susan Patricia Dugan 
Make-Up Artists (Episode 1) Robert Westmoreland 
Melanie E. Levitt 

Make-Up Special Effects (Episode 1) Craig Reardon 
Special Effects (Episode 1) Paul Stewart 
Stunt Coordinator (Episode 1) Gary McLarty 
Unit Publicity (Episode 1) Saul Kahan 
Cartoon Supervisor (Episode 3) Sally Cruikshank 

Matte Paintings (Episade 3) Dreamquest Images, Inc. 
Matte Artist (Episode 3) Rocco Gioffri 
Visual Effects (Episode 4) Peter Kuran/V.C.E. 

Industrial Light & Magic, 

(a division of Lucasfilm, Ltd.) 
David Allen 

Titles (Episode 4) Peter Donen/Mark Peterson 
Cinema Research/Novocom 
Supervising Sound Editor David Yewdall 
Dialogue Editor Ken Sweet 
Sound Engineer Jon Evans 

Loop Editor Caryl Wickman 
Post Production Dialogue Mickie McGowan 
(For Lip-Shtick) 

Negative Cutter Donah Bassett 
Color Timet Aubrey Head 
Music Editor Kenneth Hall 
Orchestrations Arthur Morton 
Music Scoring Mixers Bruce Botnick 

Robert Fernandez 

MUSIC CREDITS 

' “Nights Are Forever" 

Performed by Jennifer Warnes 
Written by Jerry Goldsmith & John Bettis 
Produced by Bruce Botnick with James Newton Howard 


■ANESTHESIA" 


Performed by 213 

Written by Joseph Williams & Paul Gordon 
Produced by Bruce Botnick 



Even as a pair of well-armed 
SS men (Remus Peets and 
Kai Wulff) demand to see his 
identity papers, Bill doesn’t 
catch on to what’s happening. 


When the scene switches to 
the South and he finds himself 
pursued by rifle-toting 
Klanners and their dogs, the 
truth still doesn’t dawn on him. 


Vic Morrow plays Bill, 
an all-American 
bigot with a 
grievance against 
blacks, Jews, Aslans, 
and most of the rest 
of the world. 

The last thing he 
expects, on stepping 
from a barroom. Is to 
find himself in 
occupied Paris 
In 1941. 


As he faces death at 
the hands of the Naz 
becomes clear to us- 
not necessarily to hin 
that Bill Is being taug 
horrifying lesson. 


'He’s not hateful, 
he's Just wrong.' 

—John Landis 
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'PISODE 


John Landis gives a 
guided tour of hell 








On the Set of 

’Pn(DGlri^)NE 

by Paul M. Sammon 


Editor's note: Shortly otter Paul Sam- 
mon interviewed director John Landis for 
oUr magazine (see page 29), Landis invit- 
ed him to watch the filming of his Twilight 
Zone segment, unofficially titled "The 
Bigot" or "Time Out." (Shooting on 
Landis's prologue to the film had already 
been completed.) Sammon arrived on 
the afternoon of July 7, 1982, some two 
weeks before the helicopter accident on 
the final night of filming that took the 
lives of star Vic Morrow and child actors 
My-Ca Dinh Le and Renee Shinn Chen. He 
filed the following report from what was, 
at the time, an exceptionally happy set. 

Filming is to take place this eve- 
ning on what Universal Studios calls 
"the European Street," a standing set 
which is a venerable collection of cob- 
bled streets and quasi middle-European 
shops first built in the early twenties 
for that studio's 1923 production of the 
Lon Chaney Hunchback of Notre Dame. 
Since then the European Street has 
been seen in literally hundreds of large- 
and small-budget films and tv produc- 
tions. It's also an area located deep in 
the rear of the Universal lot, a problem 
in logistics to a first-time visitor like 
myself, especially since the directions 
given by the guard at the gate have 
been something less than explicit. 

Abruptly my car dips down a low 
hill. To my left is what appears to be a 
small graveyard, actually a set, with 
tipped-over styrofoam headstones lying 
on neatly clipped grasss. The thought 
crosses my mind that no location could 
be more appropriate for a Twilight 
Zone movie. Sure enough, in a mo- 
ment, to my right, I see a cluster of 
twisted medieval chateaus. I motor 
past a nearby corner and do a double 
take. Lounging under a gas lamp is an 
SS storm trooper in spotless dress uni- 
form. But he's also wearing a pair of 
wraparound New Wave sunglasses. 

"This has to be it," I decide, park- 
ing at a curb not far from an imposing, 
heavily columned City Hall-type build- 
ing festooned with huge red banners 
that are blazoned with swastikas. 
Walking back to the comer, I ask the 
storm trooper with the sunglasses for 
directions to the Twilight Zone set. In- 
deed, he turns out to be an extra on 
the film. Somewhat sheepishly taking 


off the glasses and tucking them away 
in a breast pocket, he points to his 
right. A few moments later I'm walk- 
ing through a marvelously atmospheric 
reproduction of a Europe that never 
was, toward a milling knot of actors 
and technicians swarming around a 
cul-de-sac at the end of the avenue. 

Someone calls my name. It's Landis, 
tall, shaggy, and bearded, wearing blue 
jeans, glasses, a wine-colored long- 
sleeved pullover and a light brown 
sportscoat. "Any trouble finding us7" 
he asks. 

"John," I reply, "when I saw the 
Nazis I knew I was in the right neigh- 
borhood." 

Landis frowns. He says he doesn't 
see the connection. I'm in the process 
of reminding him that Nazis have been 
popping up in all his recent films, from 
the comic ones of The Blues Brothers 
to the monstrous ones of An American 
Werewolf in London, when he stops 
me. "Okay, okay," he says. "But that's 
interesting. I'd never really realized 
how many Gestapo were in my movies 
before ..." 

I mention that it's a treat to be 
standing on this particular backlot, one 
whose history I'm fairly familiar with. 
Landis takes me by the arm and says, 
"Oh, yeah? Come on. Let me show 
you something." In view of the many 
crew members setting up for the work 
to come (an all-night shoot beginning 
right after sundown), Landis and I 
stroM away to a side street and around 
the comer to a quiet courtyard. Its sole 
outstamdiwg feature is a keyhole arch 
connecti*^ two shops, one facing a 
dear patch of cobblestones. Landis 
points up to the flat second-story span 
at the top of the arch, a natural bridge, 
and says, "Does that look familiar?" I 
smile and nod. It does. "Yes," Landis 
affirms. "That's exactly where Lon 
Chaney Jr. stood with that little girl in 
his arms before a crazed horde of vil- 
lagers in The Ghost of Frankenstein. (I 
'later discover that in 1968 an acciden- 
tal fire whipped through the Universal 
lot and virtually demolished the origi- 
nal European Street. What John and 1 
were looking at, then, wasn't the genu- 
ine article but a recreation by a man 
named Bill DeSinces, who completely 
a 
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redesigned that area and saw it rebuilt 
in the same year as the fire.) 

Back in the Twilight Zone set, 
while Landis confers with an assistant 
director, I admire the number of genu- 
ine French and Belgian posters — vin- 
tage World War II advertisements — 
that the Universal prop department has 
managed to track down and hang on 
the walls of the buildings. The sound 
of shouting snaps me from my reverie. 
I blink at the flurry of activity a few 
feet away. Saul Kahan, the slight, 
smooth-pated publicist for this particu- 
lar episode (and a friend of Landis's 
who was featured as an actor in the di- 
rector's Schlock! and Kentucky Fried 
Movie) sidles up to inform me that to- 
night's scenes focus around the Vic 
Morrow character's first minutes in 
Paris. What's now being set up is a 
confrontation between him and a trio 
of suspicious Gestapo men. 

By now it's late dusk. Yet the 
European Street is flooded by light. 


mances. Born in New York City on 
February 14, 1929, Morrow's first film 
was a peach and his role a plum, that 
of the switchblade-wielding juvie in 
1955's The Blackboard Jungle. Not on- 
ly did Jungle set the seal on the vicious 
punk stance which was to become 
Morrow's trademark, but the film's use 
of "Rock Around the Clock" as a title 
tune provoked as much PTA-inspired 
outrage as the juvenile delinquency 
that was the picture's theme. Both fac- 
tors unqualifiedly certify The Black- 
board Jungle as the first, official, gen- 
uine rock 'n' roll movie. 

I flip through a further mental 
compilation of Morrow gems. There 
was his frightened rookie in Anthony 
Mann's overlooked 1957 Men in INar, 
his incredibly bad-ass convict in 1972's 
The Glass House, his dogged sheriff of 
1974's Dirty Mary, Crazy Larry. Mor- 
row also shone as the despicable Little 
League coach in 1976's The Bad News 
Bears and as the Indian-hating fisher- 


Landis works hard at keeping a 
jovial orJ-set atmosphere. 


courtesy of brutes, babies, and inkies, 
the lighting, hardware that's the film- 
maker's stock in trade. Landis is stand- 
ing on a sidewalk, energetically run- 
ning through the upcoming shot with 
his three Nazis. Although many direc- 
tors share Landis's enthusiasm — it 
seems, in fact, a necessity — throughout 
the night I'm struck by the intensity of 
his physicality. While he's directing, 
Landis is all over the place, swapping 
jokes with the crew, clowning, harm- 
lessly indulging himself by picking up a 
camera assistant by the waist and run- 
ning down the street while the victim 
doubles up with helpless laughter. It 
doesn't take a great deal of perception 
to realize that Landis works hard at 
keeping a jovial on-set atmosphere. 
And it's nice to know that, unlike 
some other directors, when Landis is 
filming he doesn't suffer from terminal 
anal lock; he exhibits the same friendli- 
ness and lack of pretension on the set 
as he does while participating in a one- 
on-one conversation. 

Finished with briefing his Gestapo, 
Landis turns and smiles. Coming down 
the alley toward us is Vic Morrow. 
He's wearing a tacky business suit and 
shreikingly white loafers and belt, his 
costume for the film. As he approaches, 
I suppress an impulse to introduce my- 
self and gush. This is an actor who oc- 
cupies, like The Twilight Zone itself, a 
soft spot in my childhood heart of 
hearts. I've grown up with his perfor- 


man of 1980's Humanoids from the 
Deep, an inspired bit of lunacy that 
gave a hilarious new dimension to the 
word "exploitation." And then, of 
course, there was Morrow's most 
famous role, that of Sergeant Chip 
Saunders in tv's fabulously successful 
Combat!, which ran from 1962 through 
1967. 

Morrow never really hit the upper 
Hollywood heights after Blackboard 
Jungle, despite his ongoing career. But 
he hung in there, year after year, a 
familiar hard-working figure shuttling 
between series guest-spots to made-for- 
tv movies to, toward the end of his 
career, low-budget features in Europe 
and Japan. 

Landis slaps Morrow companion- 
ably on the back and takes him aside 
for a moment. The director is shooting 
much of tonight's material in sequence, 
placing the camera to follow the narra- 
tive. Individual scenes take time — lug- 
ging equipment from A to B, adjusting 
the lights, etc. — but I'll later note that 
Landis and crew work fast, with about 
half a dozen setups in the can before 
midnight. For now, though, Landis 
contents himself with briefly breaking 
down and explaining Morrow's upcom- 
ing shots. 

At first, after being roughed up by 
the Nazis, Morrow will suddenly break 
free and make a mad scramble to es- 
cape. A shot will be fired and clip a 
wall, with a second shot tearing a hole 


in Morrow's cirm. Then the actor will 
stumble up a side street with the Nazis, 
Lugers blazing, in hot pursuit. Morrow 
nods, tells Landis he understands. Now 
the filming begins. 

For the most part, the actual 
shooting of all this runs smoothly. The 
usual glitches are mostly mechanical. 
Landis is dissatisfied when a squib (a 
small explosiv(; charge used to simulate 
bullet hits) blows too small a chunk 
out of a wall, so a larger charge is set 
in place and the resulting pockmark is 
deemed satisfactory. Another squib, 
wired undern<!ath and set to go off 
through Morrow's coat sleeve, doesn't; 
the shot has to be repeated for a sec- 
ond take. 

The biggest delay, however, arises 
from a simple* lighting effect. Landis 
wants the Na 2 is to pause in their pur- 
suit of Morrow, raise their guns, and 
strike a precise pose that will throw 
three huge shadows on the wall behind 
them. But in take after take, something 
goes wrong: either a Luger misfires, or 
the actors don't hit their marks, or, 
most comically, one of the running Ger- 
man's legs fly out from under him and 
the man uncenimoniously zooms out of 
frame flat on his butt. (None of this 
footage ever makes it into the final cut.) 

Yet these are minor setbacks. The 
crew works smooothly, the director 
gets what he wants, and Morrow is 
letter-perfect on every first take. Quiet, 
a seasoned old pro, the actor doesn't 
make waves, .and I notice that he ex- 
udes an appealingly ironic, self-depre- 
cating air, one that nicely counter- 
points Landis's controlled zaniness. 

Around midnight there's a break 
for lunch — yes,, lunch — and then film- 
ing will continue into dawn's early 
light. During ihat time the mild sum- 
mer night wiJ take on an uncomfor- 
table chill after the streets have been 
hosed down for atmosphere. But the 
most hushed, magical moments of film- 
ing will take place during what's essen- 
tially a silent shot. 

Landis has; set up a scene that dem- 
onstrates Morrow's initial reaction to 
his materialization in the French city. 
Mounting his camera on a high crane, 
the director calls "Action!" and Morrow 
wordlessly, wonderingly traces his fin- 
gertips across a tattered propaganda 
poster as, on the sidelines, fifty people 
hold their collective breaths. The silence 
becomes suspended, sorcerous. Time 
stops. Thirty yards away I can hear 
Morrow's fingers rustling paper, scrap 
ing stone . . . and then — 

"Cut!" 

A hundred lungs explosively exhale. 
Later I'll mull over this moment and 
decide that it will always remain my core 
memory of that early July night. 
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TZ INTERVIEW 

John 

Landis 

FROM THE M/MLROOM 
TO STUNT WORK, FROM 
COMIC PORrvI TO 
SCHLOCKi THE 
DIRECTOR Op: ANIMAL 
HOUSE AND AMERICAN 
WEREWOLF HAS MORE 
THAN PAID HIS DUES. 

Interviewer Paul M. Sammon reports: 

Those whoVe come to this interview 
to satisfy 0 morbid curiosity concerning 
John Landis's invoivement with the fatai 
Twilight Zone heiicopter crash had bet- 
ter go back to their National Enquirers. 
Aithough parts of this conversation wiii 
seem to eeriiy forestadow certain as- 
pects of that tragedy, the director of 
Animal House, The Biues Brothers, and 
An American Werewolf in London ac- 
tuaiiy spoke to me before the incident. 
And even if 1 had been privy fo informa- 
fion regarding the cra.sh (and the oppor- 
tunity did, at one point, present itseif), i 
stiii wouid have refused to pursue the 
subject. The reason? Not to avoid iegai 
entangiements; not even as a sop to 
common decency. <Dver the months 
spent assembling this piece, i came to 
reaiize that Td not oni\' assembied a fair- 
ly comprehensive info'mal history of the 
man, but that i'd also gained something 
far more vaiuabie. Quite simpiy, i'd found 
a friend. 

What's especiaily unfortunate about 
the furor over The Twilight Zone film is 
fhe cloud it's cast over an otherwise sun- 
ny, cheerfuiiy siiiy car€>er. Born August 3, 
T950, John Landis is customarily clumped 
together with the other staggeringly suc- 
cessful filmmakers of his generation: 
Spielberg, Lucas, Coppola, Kleiser, Milius, 
De Palma, et al. Yet with the possible ex- 
ception of Spielberg, only Landis has 
continually produced work of such lov- 
ing exuberance. 

Landis's firsf film, Bhlocki (1971), also 
krxjwn as The Banana Murders, was 
an uneven but often deadly accurate 
parody of missing-link movies. Kentucky 
Fried Movie (1977) c:onfirmed Landis's 
approach to comedy— gleeful outra- 
geousness— with a s€>ries of skits lam- 
pooning everything from black-and- 
white television courtroom dramas to 



gaudy kung-fu potboilers. His third fea- 
ture, Animal Hause (1978), rocketed 
Landis into The Very Big Time indeed 
with a SlOO million return on a film that 
cost under three million; it was also the 
project that made John Belushi a star. 

The Blues Brothers, Landis's fourth 
movie, deserves special consideration. 
Transforming Belushi and fellow traveler 
Dan Aykroyd's seedy, sunglassed musi- 
cians into cult icons. The Blues Brothers 
remains a wonderful celebration of the 
absurd and fantastic— a hip, big-budget 
Road Runner cartoon with a boom box 
on its shoulder. Chuck Jones getting 
down with James Brown. And Landis's 
Blues Brothers follow-up. An American 
Werewolf in London (1981), managed to 
adroitly blend humor and horror. His cur- 
rent project. Trading Places— a sort of 
urban Prince and the Pouper— promises 
further rewards. 

Landis is currently married to 
Deborah Nadoolman, who designed the 
costumes for Animat House, Kentucky 
Fried Movie, 1941 and Raiders of the 
Lost Ark. The two have also recently col- 
laborated on another project— a daugh- 
ter, Ruth, the couple's first child. - 

Much of the following interview took 
place in Landis's office, a small bunga- 
low located on the Universal Studios lot. 

It is, to date, the longest interview he's 
given. It is also his last. Following the 


Twilight Zone crash and its attendant 
garish publicity, the director let it be 
known that he never again planned to 
grant any inten/iew in any form to any 
branch ot the media. Up to this point in 
time, nearly a year after that announce- 
ment, Landis has done just that. I can 
only hope that what follows, concluded 
mere days before the accident, will bet- 
ter help the reader to understand the 
human behind the headlines. 


TZ: Most of your films have had 
heavy fantasy elements. Were you ever 
a devotee of fantasy or science fiction 
literature? 

Landis: When I was a teenager I read 
all of C. S. Lewis and Dune and Brad- 
bury and Heinlein and Clarke. I used 
to read three or four books a week, 
and still try to. But outside of biog- 
raphy, I don't have any genre of litera- 
ture I'm particularly interested in. Yes, 
I read a lot, and yes, I enjoy fantasy 
and sf, but I'm not an expert at them. 
TZ: Would you say that you're a fan? 
In the same sense of the word that the 
fans themselves use it? 

Landis: Yes, I'm a big fan of many, 
many things. However, when I was a 
kid, there really wasn't such a thing as 
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fandom like there is now. Fandom has ing that film, of asking my mother 
sort of become a big business. But it's who made the movie. Because I had 
also become a whole lifestyle that I' sat through it twice and I wanted to 
don't think is necessarily all that know who made it. And she said — 
healthy. I mean, some of the Star Trek which was very astute of her — "The di- 
stuff is downright pathetic. People rector." So from the time I was about 
changing their names legally to James eight years old I very much knew what 
T. Kirk— come on! But still, at the I wanted to do. I guess my single ad- 
same time . . . Steven Spielberg and vantage is that most people don't know 
George Lucas and a lot of those guys what they want to be when they grow 
were weird, pimply audio-visual kids up. I did. All my activities were cen- 
in school who read Famous Monsters tered around learning and pursuing 
of Filmland. You know? that goal. 

TZ: Did you ever read Famous Mon- Incidentally, my parents still live 

sters yourself? I know I did. in the same house in Westwood. And I 

‘‘My mother‘s still mad at me for 
quitting school." 

Landis: Let me tell you about Famous remember that moment so well because 
Monsters. I read it, too. Voraciously. 1 can still recall that I asked my mom 
But my mother wouldn't let me have it that question in the kitchen — and the 
in the house, 'cause I had a little broth- . sink was taller than I was. 
er, and she didn't like these pictures of TZ: Did you ever have one of those 
people with axes in their heads. early childhood traumas while a horror 

Don't get me wrong, though. Even movie was playing, where you slipped 
when I was a kid I thought that maga- under the seat or ran out of the 
zine was silly. But it printed informa- theater? 

tive articles about King Kong, and it Landis (laughs): No, the only film I 
had very good stills. Once, when I was can remember having a real trauma at 
about thirteen, I even wrote a report — this may sound silly — but it was dur- 
on stop-motion photography, on the ing Gorman's Pit and the Pendulum. 
masters like Harryhausen and Willis Two things I remember from that film 
O'Brien. To do that I borrowed my so well . . . one was when the pendu- 
cousin Scott's Famous Monsters— he lum was coming down. I had to go to 
had all of them— for research material, the bathroom, and I remember stand- 
But my stepdad saw them in the house ing in the aisle desperately having to 
and threw them all away. So I ended pee but not wanting to leave because 
up paying my cousin Scott fifty dollars of the suspense. I finally went to the 
for them. Now they're probably worth bathroom and came back and yelled, 
several hundred. But fifty dollars to "WHAT HAPPENED?" I haven't seen 
me, then, was like my life savings. I'll that movie since I was eleven, but the 
never forget that. (Laughs.) other thing I still remember was Bar- 

But to get back to your question, bara Steele being closed up in this Iron 
yeah, I am a fan. I was in an elevator Maiden — and she's still alive. I went, 
with Cary Grant recently, and I was "Uh-oh!" 

going, "OmigodI CARY GRANT!" I TZ: What about comedic influences? 
was totally reduced to gibbering fan- What sort of comedy did you like as a 
dom. However, I don't necessarily con- child? 

sider myself part of some great fan Landis: As a kid I used to devour any 
movement out there. Sometimes I get Laurel and Hardy that was on ,tv. I 
concerned over the people who are too really adored them. I still do. They 
wrapped up in it. I want to say, "Hey! were my favorites. Also the Marx 
It's only a movie!" Brothers. When I was eleven or twelve, 

TZ: One of the facts I've come across is I'd take a bus out of Westwood and go 
that a crucial movie in your own devel- all the way down to the Encore The- 
opment was The 7th Voyage of Sinbad. atre on Melrose Avenue for comedy 
Landis: Which I first saw at the Crest films. That theater was very far away. 
Theatre on Westwood Boulevard here it really was a big trek. But to see 
in LA. That's the first and seminal mo- Laurel and Hardy or the Marx Brothers 
tion picture experience I remember. I or W.C. Fields — whom I also adore — 
have very strong memories, after see- I'd go anywhere. 


TZ: What about the Three Stooges? I 
know you're a big Moe, Larry, and 
Curly fan. 

Landis: Only I'ecently. As a kid, I 
didn't like the Three Stooges. 1 would 
watch them on television and 1 thought 
they were abrasive. A guy named Gary 
Lamond had a television show here in 
Los Angeles that starred the Stooges, 
but I just found them unpleasant. I'd 
go, "Yecch! Wfio wants to watch three 
jerks maim each other?" 

Then I went away to Europe for a 
while, and when I came back in 1971 I 
had no money, no job, no nothin'. But 
the Stooges were still on tv. And for 
some reason, 1 guess their nihilism, 
they suddenly v\^ere very attractive. All 
at once I found them hysterically fun- 
ny. Now I genuinely enjoy the Three 
Stooges, which is terrible, in a way, 
because wheneA’er I'm with people like 
John^ Candy or David Naughton or 
some other friends of mine, we all sud- 
denly drop what we're doing and 
launch into a constant Stooges routine. 

But I have a problem with any 
question about "comedic influences," 
because my childhood and adult comic 
loves are all th«: same. And then, quite 
honestly, I can talk away and realize 
tomorrow that I didn't mention Jacques 
Tati, or Chaplin, or Keaton, who was 
a brilliant filmmaker who made bril- 
liant films. Or maybe I'd remember 
that I hadn't mentioned Harold Lloyd 
or Martin and Lewis, even. My influ- 
ences go from the sublime to the ridi- 
culous, from Frank Tashlin to Tex 
Avery. 

TZ: Aren't you a high school drop- 
out? 

Landis: Yeah. 1 never got past the 
tenth grade. I was attending a special 
high school program at UCLA that was 
literally cancelled two days after 
Ronald Reagar became governor of 
California. One of the first things he 
did was decimate the University of 
California, which was once the finest 
educational syistem in the world. 1 
think he realized if people were 
educated they wouldn't vote for him. 

Anyway, eifter that program fold- 
ed, I was actually hired to teach 
English to eight -year-old kids at a place 
near the Univei'sity elementary school. 
And I was onl>' fifteen years old! Two 
weeks after Rennie dropped the ax I 
had a class of ;hirty-five students who 
were calling me "Mr. Landis." It was 
one of the first student-teaching- 
students things, and I was making the 
munificent sum of $1.35 an hour. 

TZ: How did you finally start moving 
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; into film? 

Landis; In California the legal age to 
quit school and start ivorking was sev- 
enteen. So as soon as I was old 
enough, I quit my teaching job and got 
a job in the 20th Century-Fox mail- 
room. Much to my mother's dismay, 
by the way. 1 think she's still mad at 
me for quitting school. At that time it 
was rather romantic and unique to be 
a high school dropout. Now it's rather 
chic. I can remember going out on 
dates and my date's mother would 
always ask, "Where do you go to 
school?" And I'd say, "I don't," which 
gave me a great perverse pleasure. 

TZ: I've noticed that the more I visit 
sets, the more I learn about the me- 
chanics of filmmaking. Did this happen 
to you, too? 

Landis: Oh sure, that's why I quit the 
job I had at the Fox mtiilroom. 1 learned 
everything that I cotild learn and I 
wanted to work on a film. But I have 
to tell you, even though I'm still learn- 
ing on every film I work on, the single 
most educational thing that ever hap- 
pened to me was the editing of Schlock!, 
my first film. In cutting that movie I 
realized what I should have done. It 
was like, "Oh gee, I should have got- 
ten that shot ..." It really taught me a 
lot about coverage. The making of 
movies basically comes down to cover- 
age. Movies are not nearly as mysteri- 
ous as they would have you believe. 
TZ: In 1969, you got your first real 
break in a Clint East^vood film called 
Kelly's Heroes. Would you mind going 
into that? 

Landis: I made a lot cf friends at Fox, 
including Andrew Marion, who is a fa- 
mous action director. Marton directed 
things like King Solomon's Mines, 
Crack in the World, and the chariot 
race for Wyler's Ben Hur, and he was 
also hired to direct th«' second unit for 
Kelly's Heroes. So when I heard he 
was going to Yugoslavia I asked for a 
job, but he told me they already had 
everyone they needed. But that didn't 
stop me. I lied to my mom, told her I 
did have a job on the movie, and then 
spent my life savings for an airplane 
ticket that got me as far as London. I 
managed to bum my way into Yugo- 
slavia, and when I finally got there I 
guess they felt sorry for me, because 
the next I knew I'd bei;n hired as a go- 
fer on Kelly's Heroes. Don't give up on 
your dreams, kids\Laughs.) 

TZ: Did you do anything else besides 
get coffee? 

Landis: Eventually I became a produc- 
tion assistant, or "schlepper." I didn't 



"I've always been partial to apes. " 
Landis as the gorilla In SchlockI, the 
movie that made him a director. 


have any creative input on that film at 
all. In fact, my only input was that I 
was told to go out and find four 
women to don habits and do a walk- 
by as nuns. I found three, and donned 
the fourth habit myself. If you see the 
movie. I'm the tall nun. I'm still in 
there, briefly. I also played a soldier in 
Kelly's Heroes, but that ended up on 
the cutting room floor. 

Career-wise, though, I did do 
some second-unit work on biker pic- 
tures back in the States. And of course 
I have done stunts on many, many pic- 
tures; for instance, I was one of the 
people who went out of the window 
on The Towering Inferno. I was on fire 
at the time. 

TZ: Are you a member of the stunt- 
men's union? 

Landis: There is no special stuntmen's 
union. It's just part of the Screen Ac- 
tors Guild. There are two different 
stuntmen's associations, three if you 
count the black stuntmen's group. 


There's probably more than that by 
now. But they're just clubs. You get 
hats and jackets and belt buckles, but 
they don't mean anything. 

TZ: How did you ever become in- 
volved in stunting? 

Landis: After Kelly's Heroes was fin- 
ished, my friend Jim O'Rourke and I 
were promised jobs on a film that was 
going to start in Almeria, Spain. This 
was during the big Italian spaghetti- 
western boom, so Jim and I drove 
from Yugoslavia to Almeria to get this 
job — which didn't exist. Luckily there 
was another picture shooting there, a 
big Tony Richardson English spectac- 
ular, Charge of the Light Brigade. 
They said, "Do you boys do horse 
falls?" and Jim, without batting an 
eye, said, "Sure!" I'm looking at him, 
like, what? I'd ridden a little bit at 
camp when I was fourteen, but I still 
ride badly. Anyway, the next day, 
YAAAHHH! CRASH! Off the horse. I 
found that even though I rode badly, I 
was great at falling. And that's how I 
became a stunt person. 

TZ: How many more films did you 
stunt on? 

Landis: About seventy. Mostly Ger- 
man and Italian productions, things 
like El Condor. You see me get killed 
about seven times in Once Upon a 
Time in the West. I was living in 
Almeria during this period, which 
lasted*about twelve-and-a-half months, 
and one time Jim and I even got to go 
to Rome to work with the great French 
stunt driver Remy Julian for a picture 
called The Italian ]ob. Basically my job 
there was to stand on the Spanish 
Steps and get the hell out of the way 
of his cars. 

TZ: For those of us who stay up late 
at night for these things, could you 
specify just where you appear in some 
of these films? 

Landis: In Death Race 2000 I have a 
couple of lines just before Sylvester 
Stallone runs me over. In Battle for the 
Planet of the Apes, the last one in the 
series, I was a human slave. I had 
some dialogue, but it was cut out. 
There still is a funny bit left in that 
Apes movie, though. At one point 
Aldo the Gorilla says, "Round up the 
humans!" and, for no particular rea- 
son, they cut to me and round me up. 
People in theaters sit there and say, 
"Who is that?" 

■ TZ: What made you decide you'd had 
enough of all this? 

Landis: Starvation, basically. O'Rourke 
and I were really living poorly, getting 
paid twenty dollars for a fall that a 
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Hollywood guy would get a thousand 
bucks for. I ended up back in LA. Jim- 
was starving in Spain and I was starv- 
ing here and finally, through corre- 
sponding and commiserating with each 
other, we decided to make our own 
movie. 

TZ: What kind? 

Landis: A porno movie. So Jim decid- 
ed to come to Los Angeles just for that. 
People forget, but in 1971 the dirty 
film business was radically different 
than it is now. It was highly illegal, 
and hard-core was very limited. It was 
mostly on loops that were found in 
peep shows, most of which were shot in 
Encino. A guy would put a bunch of 
loops in his car and then drive up and 
down the coast and sell them to bars. 

Well, when Jim and I got into it, 
we first looked at a lot of porno. I 
haven't seen any porno since then, by 
the way. But this was the time of re- 
deeming social importance, so you'd 
have some scientist talking in front of 
a backdrop and then you'd cut to peo- 
ple fornicating. And then yorf'd cut 
back to- the scientist. All these films 
were so artless and unerotic; they were 
just boring! So we decided we'd make 
an erotic one. This was before Deep 
Throat, but we thought we'd make it 
a comedy, too. So we raised about 
$30,000 from friends and relatives, and 
we were really getting into it , . , when 
we were approached by gangsters. 
Who basically said to us, "You want to 
do this? Fine. We're your partners." I 
mean, these guys were like the ones in 
the movies, with three-piece suits and 
five-o'clock shadows. So we said (do- 
ing a Mickey Mouse imitation], "Bye! 
Thank you very much!" 

TZ: Did you have a working title for 
this movie? 

Landis: Yeah. It was called Sex and 
Violence. 

TZ: The long-lost Landis film. 

Landis: Yeah. 

TZ: What happened after Sex and Vi- 
olence fell apart? 

Landis; Since we were genuinely 
frightened by t.hose thugs, we now had 
$30,000 and no movie. So shortly after 
that I went, as I always do, slumming 
at the movies. For many years I went 
to see every single picture that came 
out. I haven't for the last two or three 
years, though, which isn't for a lack of 
time. It's just that I've lost interest. 
There are certain movies that open and 
I just know what they are, so I have 
no interest in seeing them. I don't 
know if that means I'm getting old or 
what. 


TZ: Joseph Strick, who directed Ulys- 
ses and Tropic of Cancer, says that 
filmgoers bum out around the age of 
thirty. 

Landis: That's the most depressing 
thing I've ever heard! 

TZ: That was Strick's conclusion. By 
the time most people are thirty, they've 
had all the plots recycled in their 
heads, or just been ripped off by bad 
movies so many times, that they don't 
care anymore. 

Landis: I wouldn't say "bum out." I'd 
say they're saturated. Although — well. 


Yugoslavia and right after 1 saw this 
rather strange peasant burial in the 
middle of the I'oad. So I had written 
many many scripts before Schlock!, 
trunkfuls which never will see the light 
of day. 

Anyway, I wrote Schlock! as a 
joke, and Saul thought it was funny. 
But when Jim (D'Rourke saw the script 
he immediately said, "Let's make this 
movie!" And I said, "No!" He said, 
"Yes!" I was hesitant because being a 
director was something I thought I 
would do when I grew up. Suddenly 


"All monster movies made money. 
I don’t mean horror films 
or science fiction films, 

I mean monster films.” 


I just saw an ad in the paper the other 
day for Forbidden World, with a girl in 
a bikini and a big monster slobbering 
over her and I thought, "I've gotta see 
this!" So what do I know? I mean, 
schlock still holds a fascination for me. 
I'll go see a bad movie. And when I 
was twenty-one I was still seeing ev- 
erything. So after Sex and Violence 
didn't come together I went with my 
friend Saul Kahan, who is a publicist I 
met on the set of Kelly's Heroes and 
who was also the star of Schlock!, 
down to the Fix Theatre on Holly- 
wood Boulevard. Now, I think, the Fix 
only shows Spanish-language features. 
But that night we saw a double, 
English-speaking feature, and the lower 
half of the bill was this Herman Cohen 
dog called Trog, with Joan Crawford. 
And it was great fun! I mean, Trogl 
With Joan Crawford? It was just so 
dumb, and we had a wonderful time. 
That movie was hysterical in the funny 
way that only a truly bad film can be. 
I've never seen it since then; I'm afraid 
to interfere with that truly magical eve- 
ning. Most of that was because of the 
audience, who were mostly blacks and 
Chicanos; they were wonderfully vocal 
and enthusiastic. Feople were calling 
out and making noises and blowing 
whistles and cops were patrolling the 
aisles ... It was genuinely fun. 

So after we saw Trog I went home 
and, basically as a joke for Saul, I 
wrote the script for Schlock! In three 
hours. For the entire screenplay. I had 
written scripts before, though. In fact, 
I had written the script for An Ameri- 
can Werewolf in London long before I 
made it into a movie, when I was in 


here was O'Rourke saying, "You're a 
director now." I went, "I am?" So I 
gave in and v'e made Schlock! Our 
theory was — which up until maybe 
1981 was sound economic theory — that 
all monster movies made money. I 
don't mean horror films or science fic- 
tion films, I mean monster films. A 
monster film can be both of the others 
or not either. Beauty and the Beast is a 
monster movie. Frankenstein, The 
Mummy, Invaders from Mars — all 
monster movies. In my opinion. Jaws 
and King Kong are the two best mon- 
ster movies ever made. 

Another reason I made Schlock! 
was because it was an ape movie, and 
I've always been partial to apes. In 
fact, that's why I rushed out to see 
Trog in the first place; it was an ape 
movie, too. 

TZ: So the hero of Schlock! was a go- 
rilla because ycu like monkeys? 
Landis: Apes, please! Apes! I've al- 
ways been a big gorilla fan. When Rick 
Baker and I First met in 1971 for 
Schlock!, I was quite struck by the fact 
that, in Rick's room, he had as many 
pictures of gorillas as I did. We share a 
real affinity for the great apes. Which 
is kind of bizan e. Freud would make a 
lot of that. I'm sure. 

TZ: You also had a gorilla named 
Dino in your second film, Kentucky 
Fried Movie. Was that a not-so-veiled 
reference to De Laurentiis? 

Landis; Well, tnat was Rick Baker in 
the Dino suit fresh from his horrendous 
experience on the King Kong remake. 
Rick and I not only share an enthusi- 
asm for gorillas in general, we are both 
authorities. We. talk about them by 
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name, Otto or Guy or Bushman. 

TZ: Where did you shoot Schlockl's 
cavern scenes? Those always looked 
odd to me. 

Landis; They should! That's the side of 
the road in Laurel Canyon, right on 
Laurel Canyon Boulevard in LA! In 
fact, we just shot at night and lit it like 
a cave. There's open sky above the 
frame. (Laughs.) We used cops in 
rented uniforms to stop the traffic. 
One of the things i:hat's interesting 
about that cavern sequence is that 
there are crickets on the soundtrack. 
Well, there are no crickets in caves! 
But there are in Laurel Canyon. 

The production stories on Schlock! 
are insane! For instance, there's a car 
wreck in that movie. So we rented a 
car from a major rent-a-car company 
and — wrecked it! Then we said, "We're 
sorry," and let the insurance take care 
of it. 1 guess the statute of limitations 
on that is over by now, right? 1 hope 
so. We also borrowed equipment from 
the studios, and many people helped 
us. For instance, there's a scene that's 
very silly, where Scfilock rips off a 
newsman's arm. Well, that's the arm 
Johnny Chambers made for The An- 
dromeda Strain, when they slice the 
guy's wrist and all that powdered 
blood comes out. It's the same arm. 
TZ: Before you began shooting your 
first film, where had you learned all 
your camera and lighting techniques? 
Landis: Just by standing around sets 
and working on all those other movies. 
Schlock! is a silly movie. Although my 
films tend to be very odd anyway. 
Schlock! was totally self-indulgent. I 
mean, there are gags in that movie that 
are literally unforgivable. The picture 
is deliberately badly shot, for one 
thing. A lot of the shot compositions 
in that movie are unforgivably terrible. 
We consciously strove to give it a real- 
ly schlocky look. There's a shot where 
the newscaster interviews a scientist, 
for instance, and we hold on a two- 
shot for an insanely long time. The au- 
dience is subsconsciously thinking, 
where's the coverage? Why aren't we 
cutting? What's going on here? Well, 
that's just me thinking I'm funny, when 
in fact it's bad filmmaking. If you sat- 
irize something successfully enough, it 
becomes what you're satirizing. That's 
the problem with people like James 
Watt, our prestigious Secretary of the 
Interior. How do you do a satire on an 
arrogant, self-serving iveasel who's to- 
tally out of touch with the public . . . 
when he already is thsit, and more? 
TZ: Despite Schlock!'s technical crudi- 


ty, it still holds up as a fun movie. And 
I thought your acting was just fine. 
Landis; Oh, I think I'm an okay mime. 
I've acted a lot, actually, and 1 enjoy 
it. But Lord Olivier doesn't have any- 
thing to worry about. 

TZ: Your next film, Kentucky Fried 
Movie, continues to be a hit on the mid- 
night movie circuit, but still, critical 
reaction wasn't exactly on your side. 
Landis; No kidding! My stuff isn't 
pretentious enough to get good reviews 
in the States. 

TZ: Yes, the media were hard on you 
about Animal House. And they really 
went for your throat after The Blues 
Brothers. 

Landis: Yeah. I was really pissed off 
about most of that, because so much 
of the flak against The Blues Brothers 
was ignorant or just wrong. But ulti- 
mately, a bad review can only hurt 
your feelings. It can't affect your box 
office, thank God. 

The Blues Brothers came out dur- 
ing a time of controversy over big pic- 
tures. It also fueled some unbelievable 
rumors. Either The New York Times or 
Rolling Stone printed that I'd decided, 
when we got on location in Chicago, 
to film a bunch of chases. Does Rolling 
Stone or The Times have any idea of 
the logistics of staging one of those 
chases? 


TZ: Apparently not. Speaking of 
chases, was that a real car that crashed 
through the side of that semitrailer 
truck? 

LandisT Yes. Every shot in The Blues 
Brothers is for real, except for one 
where a car is flipping over the Blues- 
Mobile. That specific auto was a four- 
foot miniature. However, what left the 
frame and what entered the frame was 
a real car. We just used the miniature 
for that one shot. And then when 
Henry Gibson, who played a Nazi, 
was dropping through the air in that 
red Pinto — well, we dropped that Pinto 
from a helicopter at fourteen-hundred 
feet. We had two helicopters in the sky 
and five cameras on it. We did it 
twice. It was terrible on Henry Gibson, 
that second take — no. I'm only fooling. 
We rigged the background behind 
Henry with a traditional blue screen (a 
device used to composite actors or 
other objects into dangerous or unreal 
locales] for those shots. 

But to get back to what pissed me 
off, just logistically that Pinto scene 
was murder. We even had to get a per- 
mit from the FAA to drop that car! 
And you know how that Pinto ends up 
on the freeway ramp leading to no- 
where and then flies off the end of it? 
That was shot in Milwaukee. Then we 
dropped another Pinto from a helicop- 
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John Belushi and Dan Aykroyd, as Jake and Elwood Blues, make the scene on 
Chicago’s Maxwell Street In The Blues Brothers. Says Landls; "Danny and I were 
writing the sequel when John died. It was called The Blues Brothers Meet the 
Zombie Queen." 


ter in Chicago. Then the shot of the 
car landing and putting that big hole 
in the street was shot at the back lot 
of Universal Studios. That car falls 
through three states! Tell me I impro- 
vised that, Rolling Stone! 

TZ: For ambitious films like that one, 
do you really have to know your 
books and balance sheets? 

Landis: No. You have to have people 
you trust. And you have to be able to 
make a realistic schedule. Movies are 
very expensive. I mean, Animal House, 
with overhead, cost $2.6 million in 
1977. If you made that movie now it 
would come in between eight and nine 
million. And it's not just the movie 
business. Gas was thirty-five cents a 
gallon when we made Animal House. 
And if I'm going to make a movie like 
The Blues Brothers, if it's going to 
have all this stuff in it, it's going to 
cost a lot of money. I have to take 
Universal's Teamsters, I have to take 
their electricians, I have to go by their 
rules. 

But I tell you, after that experience 
I vowed I'd never go through it again. 


Which is why An American Werewolf 
in London was structured the way 
it was. On Werewolf, my producer 
George Folsey and I signed the payroll 
checks. And it was a pleasure! Because 
moviemaking is, in fact, fun! There's 
no reason to cheat anyone and there's 
no reason for chaos. There's absolutely 
no reason for trouble in filmmaking. 
TZ: Everyone seems to think that The 
Blues Brothers lost money. But it 
didn't, did it? 

Landis: No! Listen, in terms of reac- 
tions to The Blues Brothers in the 
United States, the most interesting 
thing about it was the conception that 
the film wasn't successful. The movie, 
in fact, made a fortune! The album 
went gold. In fact, Danny and I were 
writing The Blues Brothers sequel when 
John died. It was called The Blues 
Brothers Meet the Zombie Queen. This 
one took place in New Orleans, in the 
bayou country. It was pretty outra- 
geous. We had the KKK and the Ton- 
ton Macoutes, the Haitian secret 
police, as the villains. 

TZ: During the James Brown segment 


in The Blues Brothers, Jake Blues does 
some pretty incredible acrobatics. Was 
that really Belushi doing all his own 
handstands? 

Landis: A double did the big long 
series of backflips and handstands go- 
ing down the aisle, but John actually 
did the connecting one. He did two or 
three somersaults to come into or out 
of frame. But I always lie about that. 
As a matter of fact, we were once at a 
press conference for Animal House, 
and a reporter asked if John did the 
swing on the banner during the parade 
at the climax. And I said yes, absolute- 
ly, he did. Then John went, "Landis, I 
already told 'em." (Laughs.) 

I'll tell you a funny story about 
that Blues Brothers sequence. We shot 
the interiors of James Brown's segment 
here at Universal, but the exterior was 
of a real church in South Chicago. 
We'd had some neon signs made up in 
Hollywood that read "Triple Rock 
Baptist Church, ' and we put these on 
the building while we were shooting. 
Well, the elders liked that name so 
much that they actually changed the 
name of their church to that. 

TZ: How did you stage the destruction 
of the shopping mall? 

Landis: That sequence caused a lot of 
controversy. People thought we really 
destroyed that shopping center. But it 
was actually shot at a place called The 
Dixie Mall, in Harvey, Illinois. It had 
been closed for ten years. So we leased 
it for eight weeks, my art department 
went in there and dressed it, and then 
Jake and Elwood destroyed it with 
their car. 

TZ: I heard you actually used real 
plate glass when those cars drove 
through the shops. 

Landis: That's all real glass, 'cause it's 
cheaper. 

TZ: Wasn't it dangerous? 

Landis: Not if you know what you're 
doing. In fact, the most serious injuries 
on The Blues Brothers included a cut 
someone got frcm a rubber ax he was 
carrying, and some superficial cuts a 
few people suffered when the wrong 
material was useid to cover a squib and 
that stuff flew out. 

TZ: Everything Spielberg or Lucas 
does is considered highly newsworthy 
or highly influential. And here you are 
with your films being almost as popu- 
lar and almost as financially successful. 
Yet, other than to thumb their noses, 
the press seems to pass you by. Why? 
Landis: Well, first of all, Steven is gen- 
uinely the most successful filmmaker of 
all time, and Lucas is a close second. 
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My favorite film of (George's is Ameri- 
can Graffiti, by the v/ay. I think that's 
brilliant. And I thought THX was fab- 
ulous, too. 

TZ: Either way, how do you react to 
the current notion cf the director as 
superstar? 

Landis: 1 laugh at that. Whenever I 
read critiques of directors or direction, 
it's all aesthetics or camera angles. It's 
interesting to me how little people real- 
ly understand the job. What about the 
weather? What about traffic control? 
What about personalities, and conflicts 
with unions and dealing with police of- 
ficials and accountants or dealing with 
lab technicians or getting a bad batch 
of film or imperfections in your lenses? 
There are unbelievable amounts of 
trivia involved in filramaking! 

TZ: As we're talking, your last released 
film was An American Werewolf. The 


only quibble I have with it is its ending. 
Landis: You and a lot of people. But 
when I sit in a movie theater, dramati- 
cally 1 think it's the most viable end- 
ing. And that's what upsets people. 
They don't understand how serious the 
movie is. What they want is some kind 
of Jack-and-David-reunited-in-heaven 
kind of thing, with them walking off 
into the clouds or some other kind of 
denouement that is clever. 

You see, the audience does not ex- 
pect David to die. When Jenny says, "I 
love you, David," it often gets a laugh. 
That is immediately halted when he 
jumps and they shoot him. I've sat 
through that many, many times, and 
the audience is always shocked. It's 
like, "Whaaaatt? He's dead!" Then the 
music comes up and I'm sitting there 
thinking, "Great. This is exactly the re- 
sponse I want." However, what I 
didn't count on was that five minutes 
later people would say, "Wait a min- 
ute! That wasn't satisfying enough!" 

TZ: Of course you've said many times 
that Werewolf wasn't a comedy, 

Landis: It's not a comedy! It's a 
tragedy! Those two boys are dead 
from the first frame of the film! I've 
said this to so many people before that 
it must be boring, but An American 
Werewolf in London takes a very real- 
istic look at a very unrealistic situa- 

"Those two boys ore dead from the first i 
Griffin Dunne were the iuckiess tourists in 


tion. But that the ending doesn't satisfy 
people has been a fairly international 
reaction. When I think about it, well, 
if I could change things in the movie, 
maybe I would go back and do that 
differently. 

TZ: Regardless of the climax, I felt 
that your development of the relation- 
ships in Werewolf were very easy, nat- 
uralistic, and unforced. I think that's 
the film's greatest strength. 

Landis: Well, thank you. This is going 
to sound funny, but of all my films 
Werewolf was the first where I dealt 
with entirely real people. And I think 
audiences really responded to that. 
And in retrospect, I think one of the 
major differences between Werewolf 
and other monster movies is the fact 
that the people it's happening to are 
young, intelligent, and nice. Well, in a 
lot of movies they're young, but here 
they're also smart, and sympathetic. 
They are not stupid, and they do not 
do stupid things. 

TZ: Did you have any previous were- 
wolf pictures in mind when you made 
your own? Jenny and David quote a 
lot of them in the film, like Hammer's 
Curse of the Werewolf. 

Landis: It's funny that you should 
bring up that specific film. Do you 
know what Curse of the Werewolf is? 
TZ: Yes. A rather loose adaptation of 

ame of the film.” David Naughton and 
An Anferican Werewolf In London. 
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it's wonderful. The problem was, when 
I shot it head-on, it tended to look like a 
bear. It had these human shoulders, you 
know, and it really doesn't look like a 
wolf, although people think it looks like 
a wolf. It has a great deal of human 
anatomy in it. The legs are arms! 

TZ: Was there a person in a suit for 
those shots? 

Landis: The final werewolf was very 
elaborate, a cross between a wheelbar- 
row and a man in a suit and a mechan- 
ical head with twelve different func- 
tions. All very elaborate and quite 
wonderful. But I never felt that I could 
show it. Not really. In fact, sometimes 
I think I showed too much of it. My 
favorite shot of that, though, is where 
you see the creature in the bobby's 
flashlight. I also like that high down 
shot on the escalator in the London 
underground, when it's stalking a vic- 
tim and you can finally see the size of 
the thing. That's impressive. 

TZ: You usually have a brief cameo in 
your films. Weren't you the fellow 
thrown through the plate glass window 

‘‘The final werewolf was all very 
elaborate and quite wonderful. But 
I never felt that I could show If." 

cause someone has cancer they're not a in Werewolf! 

bad guy. -And that was my approach Landis: Yeah. In Kentucky Fried 
in my werewolf movie too, the old Movie I was the tv director Dino threw 
Lon Chaney victim idea. Although I through the set, 1 filmed myself as a 
also maintained that all the rest of the cafeteria worker in Animal House but 
werewolf mumbo jumbo, silver bullets cut myself out, and I had a nice part in 
and hairy palms and all that, just The Blues Brothers, too, but nobody 
didn't wash. ever recognizes me. Steven Bishop, 

If you really get into the whole ly- who's a singer, and I both appear at 
canthropy thing you'll find it's fascinat- the same time when Jake and Elwood 
ing. The fact — the fact — that rape and are chased into the shopping mall, 
violent crime increase during the full There are two cars with four Illinois 
moon. Things like that are really State Troopers pursuing them. One car 
interesting! has a black cop and a white cop who 

TZ: Why did you make a werewolf appear throughout the movie. Inside 
movie in the first place? the other car are me and Steve. We're 

Landis: Because the man-into-beast the ones who turn upside down. My 
motif is the only international, univer- one line is, "Oh shit!" And Steven 
sal, across-the-board myth in the Bishop's line is, "They broke my 
world. Every culture has one, in every watch!" 

age. Whereas the Frankenstein or Pin- TZ: What are your overall feelings 
nochio or Der Golem myth, inanimate about An American Werewolf! 
objects given life, is not in a lot of Landis: I like it. There are some things 
countries. Even the Eskimos have the I would have changed. One of the 
beast concept! That's why 1 chose it. problems inherent in the movie is that 
TZ: Why didn't you show more of because it's so interesting up to the 

David's ultimate transformation, his point where David becomes a monster, 

final werewolf form? once he is a monster it's anticlimactic. 

Landis: Truthfully? It's like, well, now we gotta go out and 

TZ: Yeah. kill people, you know? What else do 

Landis: I didn't like it. Rick's design of you do when you're a monster? 
the final beast is wonderful. On paper TZ: Did you feel like killing Joe Dante 


Guy Endore's Werewolf of Paris. 
Landis: Which for some unknown 
Hammer reason, probably copyright, is 
set in Spain. But my point is, what 
you and I know about werewolves and 
wolfmen in general are mostly things 
made up by Gurt Siodomak when he 
wrote The Wolf Man in 1940. A lot of 
what we think of as ancient lore is ac- 
tually Hollywood bullshit. 

TZ: Such as the werewolf actually be- 
ing an ordinary person suddenly forced 
into killing through no intrinsic fault of 
his own? 

Landis: Exactly. But the historical 
werewolf is generally an evil or satanic 
figure, a witch. For instance, Dracula 
could change himself into a wolf. 
However, The Werewolf of Paris, 
which is a fairly recent book written in 
the thirties, was interesting because it 
depicted the werewolf as victim. Which 
was picked up and embroidered upon 
in The Wolf Man, and in Werewolf of 
London, for that matter. These films 
basically deal with lycanthropy as an 
illness. It's like getting cancer. Jyst be- 


when The Howling got the jump on 
your movie? 

Landis: You mean killing Joe personal- 
ly? (Laughs.) No. I was and still am 
amazed that I had the Werewolf script 
lying around for eleven years before it 
was made. People would say to me all 
the time, "Who the hell wants to see a 
wolfman movie? Werewolf? Get outta 
here!" Which struck me as insane. But 
when Joe directed The Howling, and it 
beat us into the theater by a few 
months ... I was already in negotia- 
tions when I heard that all this was go- 
ing on, that Rick's pupil Rob Bottin 
was using similar techniques for the 
transformation on The Howling. And I 
went crazy! But I'm not angry at Joe. I 
am frustrated. I think The Howling 
and that other movie. The Wolfen, 
hurt us. There vws another film called 
Werewolf High, which I never saw, 
that was also released around the same 
time ours was. All of a sudden there 
were all these viferewolf movies! Give 
me a break! 

TZ: Why did you shoot your transfor- 
mation in such bright, unforgiving 
light? 

Landis: That was going along with the 
original idea of the movie, to treat the 
situation as realistically as possible. 
There are hardly any tricks in Were- 
wolf at all. That transformation is not 
pleasant for David; in fact, it's horren- 
dous. You shoild feel great empathy 
for him. 

Now, don't take this as a negative 
comment, because I actually like this 
movie, but the metamorphosis in The 
Howling uses e\'ery trick in the book! 
It's got flashing lights, big music, and 
lots of sound effects, and then you 
kept cutting to Belinda Blaski scream- 
ing like Fay Wray; she screamed more 
than anybody I ever heard. Every con- 
ceivable technique to make that scene 
effective was used. And it is effective! 
One of the interesting things about 
Werewolf that no one's ever comment- 
ed on is that there's no music, no score 
for anything scary. There's no music in 
the film during the moors sequence, 
there's no music during any of the kill- 
ings, there's no music at the end. It's 
all done with natural sound, which 
also complements the idea of treating 
the subject straight. 

TZ: Did you ever work out a history 
or rationale for the "why" of the film's 
lycanthropy? 

Landis: Oh, I have lots of scenarios in 
my head, but I'm not going to tell you 
them, because jjeople keep asking me, 
"Are you going to make a sequel?" 1 
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Dan Aykroyd, Jamie Lee Curtis, Eddie Murphy, and Denhoim Eiiiott in this June’s 
Trading Places, a broodiy drown fabie about racism and greed. 


kept getting all these questions like, "Is 
Jenny pregnant at the end of the 
movie? Boy — what a sequel that would 
make!", and all this other bullshit. In 
fact, if you wanted to make a sequel to 
An American Werewolf, it's in the 
town of East Proctor, where the film 
opens. They obviously have a history 
that goes back hundreds of years there. 
Wales, incidentally, ivhere we shot that 
town — and we actually stayed at a 
place called The Baskerville Arms, 
right next to the Baskerville Hall, 
where Doyle got his idea — is second 
only to France in its number of histor- 
ical werewolves. Literally thousands of 
people were executed in France as 
werewolves in the Middle Ages. 

TZ: One of the charming bits I liked in 
Werewolf was See You Next Wednes- 
day, that delightfully daffy porno film. 
Landis: I really enjoyed doing that, be- 
cause it is so resoundingly silly. You'd 
better tell your readers what you're 
talking about, though. [Leans forward 
and shouts into the rape recorder.] HE 
MEANS THE MOVIE IN THE POR- 
NO THEATER, FOLKS! (Laughs.) I 
had to cut that, yciu know, because 
I was going to be given an X rating if 
I didn't. The porno was going to be 
even sillier. I recut one shot, one, in 
fact, that didn't even involve full fron- 
tal nudity. When the manager now 
comes into the porno theater in the 
final print, it's a very brief scene and 
then he's killed. Poof! Gone! Before 1 
cut it, that sequence originally had the 
manager coming into the theater, stop- 
ping, looking around and peering into 
the darkness. Then hi; slowly comes up 
the aisle, and the camera follows him 
in quite a long tracking shot. As we 
come up the aisle with him, behind 
him on the screen is Lindsay [British 
model Lindsay Drew] on top of this 
guy, and they're sort of gyrating and 
carried away. Then, all of a sudden — 
the boom mike comes into the frame 
over her head on the screen! It worked 
like a charm. The audience was so ab- 
sorbed in the porno since it was so 
funny and zany, th.jt their attention 
was off the actor playing the theater 
manager and riveted on the movie be- 
hind him. And all at once, almost fifty 
seconds after I'd started that tracking 
shot, the wolf jumped out on this guy 
and it was a big scare! But the MPAA 
ruled that what was going on in the 
porno movie was much too explicit. 
Which is too bad, because in order to 
drop the pom we also had to drop the 
whole tracking shot, which led up to a 
much better jolt for the audience. I 


tried to fight that. I asked the Motion 
Picture Association of America, "Why? 
It's the same identical shot I had at the 
end of Kentucky Fried Movie, and you 
let that stay in!" They said, "Well, we 
don't care." So I had to cut that out. 
TZ: The title See You Next Wednesday 
has popped up in every one of your 
films. That title is an old ad-line used 
in trailers, of course, in those Coming 
Attractions features. But why do you 
keep inserting it into your films? 
Landis: See You Next Wednesday was 
actually a script that I wrote in the six- 
ties, and I keep including references to 
that because, basically. I've been canni- 
balizing it for years. There are scenes 
from that script in everything I've 
done. The FeelAround Movie in Ken- 
tucky Fried Movie is called See You 
Next Wednesday, and it's also playing 
at the local movie house in Schlock! 
See You Next Wednesday appears in 
Animal House, too, if you know 
where to look, and in The Blues 
Brothers. Who knows where it'll turn 
up next? As I understand it, Kurosawa 
is interested in making See You Next 
Wednesday. (Laughs.) 

TZ: Now that we've discussed your 
released films, let's pause a moment 
and cover your unreleased projects. 
For instance, there was talk a while 
back that you were going to do a 
remake of The Creature from the Black 
Lagoon in 3-D. 

Landis: We almost did, too. We had a 
marvelous script by Nigel Kneale, the 
guy who wrote all the Quatermass 
films, and Jack Arnold, the original 
Creature director, was going to do this 
one too. I was going to be the exec- 
utive producer. But then Universal, inr 
their wisdom, decided to make Jaws III 
in 3-D and dropped our Creature, be- 
cause they were afraid they would be 
in competition with themselves. And I 


can't take the project anyplace else. 
Like the Frankenstein and Wolf man 
and Mummy design, the Black Lagoon 
Creature is protected under a Universal 
copyright; they make a lot of merchan- 
dising profits off all those old guys. I 
was sorry to see our Creature die. We 
even had two monsters in it, another 
creature called Horriblis. It was going 
to be a straight, old-fashioned monster 
movie with no blood. A monster film 
rated PG. 

TZ: What about Clue, the film based 
on the Parker Brothers board game, 
the one you were going to send out 
with ten alternate endings so a dif- 
ferent culprit would be responsible for 
the rHurder in every theater? 

Landis: Where did you hear about that! 
TZ: I read a lot. 

Landis: Well, it's true, but that was 
supposed to be a secret. 

TZ: What about your rumored adap- 
tations of A Connecticut Yankee in 
King Arthur's Court and Dick Tracy! 
Landis: To answer your first question, 
the title of that will in fact be Mark 
Twain: A Connecticut Yankee in King 
Arthur's Court. It's a very exciting 
project, because that's one of my fa- 
vorite books and I'm genuinely thrilled 
that Waldo Salt, who wrote Midnight 
Cowboy, is doing a screenplay for it. 
This is a true labor of love. That's the 
movie I've always wanted to make. 
And I hasten to add that there have 
already been four, and, according to 
some sources, five films made of that 
book. The Soviets made a very good 
one. Will Rogers made two — a silent 
and a sound version — and then Bing 
Crosby appeared in the Rogers and 
Hart adaptation. The screenplay's be- 
ing written now and it's a movie I real- 
ly look forward to. Waldo Salt was 
one of the Hollywood Teh, and has 
just the righteous anger to do justice to 
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Twain's rage. * 

As for Dick Tracy, I am contract- 
ed to be in production on that film by 
October, 1983. I wrote the story, and 
the script is being written by Jack 
Epps, Jr. and Jim Cash. 

TZ: Now tell us about The Twilight 
Zone film. 

Landis: It's an episodic movie, done 
for relatively little money and as a 
very quick shoot. There are five stories 
in the movie, not four as everybody 
keeps saying. George Miller is doing a 
reinterpretation of "Nightmare at 
20,000 Feet" and Joe Dante is doing a 
very personal version of "It's a Good 
Life." Steven Spielberg's segment is 
based on George Clayton Johnson's old 
TZ episode "Kick the Can." 

■The opening Twilight Zone story, 
the one before the credits, is mine. It's 
based on a short film that I've always 
wanted to make, one called "Real 
Scary." And now I get to put it into a 
feature! That was a wonderful oppor- 
tunity for me because, as you know, 
there's just no market for shorts today. 

My second Twilight Zone episode, 
"Time Out," is my attempt to specifi- 
cally do a very particular kind of Twi- 
light Zone segment. In "Time Out," I 
wanted to be true to the spirit of the 
old TZ show and to inject a lot of Ser- 
ling's own politics and morality into 
that episode. It's the only political or 
moral episode in the film, actually. 
TZ: "Time Out" takes place in a num- 
ber of recognizable times and locales. 
Did you specify these in your script? 



Landis: Yeah. "Time Out" takes place 
at the same time in Vietnam in 1967, in 
France in 1941, in Van Nuys, Califor- 
nia in 1983, and in Mississippi in the 
fifties. "Real Scary" takes place in the 
mountains somewhere, today. 

TZ: You mentioned Spielberg before in 
terms of his and your popularity. Do 
you have any further comments on 
him, now that he's your Twilight Zone 
coproducer? 

Landis: Well, you know, I was talking 
to Steve after the Oscar ceremony this 
year [1982], and although he knew he 
wasn't going to win for Raiders of the 
Lost Ark, he was still depressed. So 1 
said, "Steve, you've got to stop win- 
ning Oscars for other people." Which 
he understands because, if you'll no- 
tice, on Jaws and Close Encounters and 
now on Raiders, his movies won more 
technical Oscars than any other movie. 
But he, the person who made the film, 
wasn't recognized. It was almost as if 
the Academy were saying, "Oh, okay, 
we're willing to admit that the picture 
was beautifully made and a huge suc- 
cess. But — you're too young and too 
successful!" 

TZ: Maybe E. T. will finally rectify that. 
Landis: Maybe. The screenplay by 
Melissa Mathison was charming and 
wonderful. You can see in Steve's mov- 
ies how he keeps reaching for Disney, 
and this time 1 think he's done it. 

Let me tell you a funny story 
about Steve. I was actually in his 1941 
as an actor, the messenger who rode 
around with the motorcycle and the 


sidecar. Now, 1941 was dumped on, 
which is too bad, because there really 
are a lot of nice things in that movie, 
but my perform.mce is the major rea- 
son why 1941 was attacked. (Laughs.) 
Steve has been kind enough to never 
say that, but with Landis in the movie, 
you get bad reviews. Anyway, I spent 
a lot of time iri that movie covered 
from head to foot in some kind of dirt. 
And Steven took great delight in 
throwing that stuff in my face before 
each take. He'd yell, "Makeup!" and 
then haul back and — POW! It was like 
the Three Stooges on that film. 

TZ: Getting back to The Twilight 
Zone, how did the original deal on this 
film come together? 

Landis: Warner Brothers owns the 
rights to The Twilight Zone. They've 
had them for a number of years and 
never done anything with them. So 
they finally approached Steve and said, 
"Are you interested in this?" Steven 
then said to me, "Would you be inter- 
ested in this? " and I was. That's it. 

TZ: What about Rod Serling? 

Landis: Rod Serling is involved. That's 
all I can tell you. 

TZ: Did you reedit his old tv 
appearances? 

Landis: No. 

TZ: Are you showing him at all? 
Landis: No. 

TZ: Then what? 

Landis: All 1 car say is that Rod Ser- 
ling is in the movie. (Laughs.) All 
right. I'll give! We used his voice in the 
end-title. Remember the famous open- 
ing Twilight Zom tv title with all those 
stars out in space? Well, our plan is to 
recreate that with today's technology. 
And 1 really thirk audiences are going 
to like the Twilight Zone movie. It's a 
lot of fun. 

TZ: John, most of your movies have 
been either comedies or fantasies. Do 
you ever worry about being typecast? 
Landis: I never v/anted to grow up and 
make monster movies, 1 never wanted 
to grow up and make comedies, I 
wanted to grow up and make movies! 
You know, although it's true that 
Schlock! came about through a lack 
of money and f 'om a knowledge and 
love of horror and fantasy, it was also 
made as a direct result of anger. 
Though Trog amused me, 1 was also 
very aggravated by that film. 1 
thought, the people who made this 
obviously have total contempt for 
their audiences! They're real schlock- 
meisters! They don't care at all about 
us guys out here in the dark! 

TZ: And you do? 

Landis: God yes! I love movies. iS 


"A short film I've always wanted to make ..." Dan Aykroyd and Albert Brooks 
star in Landis’s prologue to Twilight Zone— The Movie. 
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£pisoi)E 2 I Spielberg 

turns back the clock 



The wunderkind studies a shot for 
the segment based on "Kick the 
Can.” Responsibie for-four of the top 
ten highest-grossing fiims in history, 
Spieiberg got his start directing the 
piiot episode of Rod Seriing’s Night 
Gallery. His first feature-iength fiim, 
Duel, was written by Twilight Zone 
screenwriter Richard Matheson. 


. but soon they hear a different message from 
newcomer Mr. Bioom (Scatman Crothers), who raiiies their 




Some of the residents of the movie's “Sunnyvaie Rest 
Home" are actors, but (Others are actuai residents of the 
Motion Picture and Television Country House, a retirement 
home tor industry veterans. Above, they receive a 
somewhat patronizing lecture on physical fitness . . . 


decaying spirits by inviting them to be young again 
through play. (Left to right: Martin Garner, Bill Quinn, Murray 
Matheson, Helen Shaw, Selma Diamond, and Peter Brocco.) 
Says Crothers: “Age is nothing but a number. I do Mr. 

Bloom every day. That's my life, really." 


‘7 think people lead 
-lives where their 
deepest wish Is that 
something would 
internjpt the classic, 
mundane everyday 
routine.” —Steven Spielberg 

“Tell me,” Bloom asks Mrs. Dempsey (Helen Shaw), "if you 
could go out there and play with those children, what 
would you want to play?" 
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TZ INTERVIEW 


FOR THIS 
TWILIGHT ZONE 
VETERAN, WORKING 
ON THE MOVIE MEANT 
RENEWING OLD 
AOQUAINTANCES, 


After a game of Kick the Can, the old-timers are transformed. (Left to right, above: 
Chris Eisenman, Scott Nemes, Laura Mooney, Tanya Fenmore, and Evan Richards. 
Below: Mooney, Fenmore.) Bloom himself remains old: “I’ve found that I prefer to be 
my true age,” he tells them, "and try and keep my mind young.” 


The man who wrote most of Twilight 
Zone— The Movie is o self-confessed 
"survivor” from the Twiiight Zone tv 
series, with such classic shows to his 
credit as "The Last Flight," “The 
Invaders,” and "Nightmare at 20,000 
Feet." Among the most prolific and suc- 
cessful of modern fantasy writers, 
Matheson has written everything from 
grisly horror tales to such romantic 
novels as Bid Time Return. From the 
start, his career has been linked with tv 
(Night Gallery. Star Trek, The Night 
Stalker) and the movies: The Incredible 
Shrinking Man, Roger Gorman's Poe 
films, his own Hell House, and Steven 
Spielberg's Duel. In his suburban Los 
Angeles home in Calabasas, Matheson 
talked with interviewers Randy and 
Jean-Marc Lotficier about the Twilight 
Zone project. 


TZ: Why do you think Steven Spiel- 
berg chose to remake the Twilight 
Zone tv series into a movie? 
Matheson: Because after twenty-four 
years the prog:'am is still monumental- 
ly popular on television. It started in 
1959 and it's still a favorite of young 
people, so filrring it seems a very log- 
ical thing to do, especially since the 
budget is well under ten million dollars 
— somewhere around seven million 
dollars, I think. Also, Spielberg grew 
up on The Twilight Zone and always 
had a wonderful feeling about it. He 
seems to be the ideal person to do it. 
TZ: How were you approached to do 
the script? 

Matheson: Spielberg called me and 
asked if I was interested. He said that I 
was the most 'ikely one to work on it 


Brief as it is, the transformation reconciles more of the residents to their real age 
—though Mr. Conroy (Bill Quinn, left), who slept through it all, is left striving to 
grow young again. 
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— probably because I was the only sur- 
vivor of the series outside of George 
Clayton Johnson. I had lunch with 
Spielberg, John Landis, and Joe Dante, 
and we discussed it and the general 
format of the picture. It would be 
either three stories or four, all within 
the Twilight Zone context. We dis- 
cussed whether to use the actual voice 
of Rod Serling in the narration, or pos- 
sibly an imitation of the same, and 1 
think it was decided at that time that it 
was not a good idea. 

TZ: Had you worke'd with Steven 
Spielberg before? 

Matheson: Not directly with him. I 
wrote Duel, the television film he di- 
rected, which was also released theatri- 
cally in Europe. I think that gave him 
a boost up in his career. 

On Nightmare at 20,000 Feet, 1 
went back to my original story in the 
sense that it was one man alone. They 
told me at the time that they were 
seriously considering getting Gregory 
Peck to play the part, so I wrote my 
screenplay to fit him. I had the same 
type of problem on Jaws 3-D. It was 
requested that I custoir -write a role for 
Mickey Rooney, which I did so suc- 
cessfully that when Mickey Rooney 
turned out not to be available, the 


whole part was pointless. In this case, 
Gregory Peck was apparently not 
available, so my approach didn't work. 
It would have been like the character 
from that airplane picture he was in. 
Twelve O Clock High, where he played 
a bomber leader who cracked up from 
being in an airplane again, only this 
time there'd be a gremlin on the wing. 
Then George Miller did a rewrite on 
my script, which made it a different 
type of person. It's still basically the 
same story, the same basic things hap- 
pen, but the tenor is different. 

TZ: How did you feel about the 
stories they chose to remake? 
Matheson: Probably if I were going to 
make the film I would not have re- 
made any of them, since they've been 
run so many times. I probably would 
have done nothing but originals in the 
tone of The Twilight Zone. Originally 
Spielberg wanted me to write some- 
thing for him, a Halloween story about 
a not-nice young man who went out 
and tormented these kids while they 
were trick-or-treating. Then all the 
things that were make-believe began to 
become real and turn against him as a 
sort of cosmic punishment. It ended up 
like a painting by Hieronymous Bosch. 

I don't know whether they didn't like 
it or what; 1 think it was a very good 
script. One thing that they did say is 
that it would cost too much money, 
and 1 can see the truth in that. Beyond 
that, I don't know. The story was re- 
placed by "Kick the Can" by George 
Clayton Johnson, which I adapted. 

TZ: How did you go about bringing a 
new dimension to each of these origi- 
nal stories while maintaining the 


Matheson: We talked about just having 
one story run into another. Somebody 
would arrive on an airplane, and as they 
walked through the terminal they would 
pass the characters from the next story. 
It was a very casual linking. But the 
order of the stories was changed. Origi- 
nally Spielberg's was going to be last; 
now it's Miller's. That's because it's 
more spectacular visually, I imagine. 
TZ: What is the difference in writing for 
a movie as opposed to writing for a 
series? 

Matheson: ft's not that different. May- 
be you worry a little less about what it's 
going to cost, but you're still telling the 
story as economically as you can, as 
well as you can. 

TZ: Were there any significant script 
changes made during production? 
Matheson: Well, I went and watched 
Joe Dante shoot one day, and he 
seemed pretty much to be shooting 
what I had written. I enjoyed talking 
to a few of Dante's actors who had 
been in earlier things that I'd done. For 
instance, the man who played the doc- 
tor in the Incredible Shrinking Man, 
William Schallert, was in the film, and 
Kevin McCarthy was in it. It was in- 
teresting to meet all these people again. 

I didn't watch "Kick the Can," so I 
don't know. I know that Melissa Math- 
ison, under her pen-name Josh Rogan, 
did revisions on it. George Miller, as I 
said, did some changes on rhy script 
for "Nightmare at 20,000 Feet." 

TZ: What do you think about all the 
gore in today's films? And the trend 
toward big-budget films? 

Matheson: Naturally, I think the gore 
in any kind of film is gratuitous, ugly. 


“Originally Spielberg wanted me to 
write a Halloween story for him.” 


original structure? 

Matheson: In the case of the one for 
Joe Dante, the original story, "It's a 
Good Life" by Jerome Bixby, is won- 
derful but one-key, in that it starts off 
with a very bad situation for the char- 
acters which doesn't improve. Joe 
Dante and I agreed that it would prob- 
ably be better to have that situation 
emerge gradually, rather than start 
right there in the lower depths and stay 
there. We start on a more or less nor- 
mal level and then work through the 
story to the horrendous situation 
through a series of revelations. 

TZ: What kinds of linking devices were 
tried? 


unnecessary, mind-numbing, disturb- 
ing, and bad. I think the trend toward 
big-budget films of any kind is prob- 
ably not a good one, because it's so 
hard for a picture to make its money 
back today. Unfortunately, science fic- 
tion effects do eat up a lot of money, 
but in this picture they made it for vir- 
tually a shoestring, with top people. 
TZ: Has Hollywood discovered the 
science fiction genre? 

Matheson: Hollywood has always dis- 
.covered science fiction. Your country- 
man, George Melies, had science fic- 
tion on the screen when films were just 
beginning. It's a subject matter that has 
always been popular and always will be. 
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TZ INTERVIEW 

Scatman 

Crothers 

OLD-TIMERS BECOME 
CHILDREN AGAIN 
THANKS TO A MAN 
STEVEN SPIELBERG 
CALLS 'THE BLACK E.T' 


Scatman Crothers is probably best 
, known to filmgoers for his remaiirable 
performance as the psychic hotel chef 
who got the ax from Jack Nicholson in 
Stanley Kubrick's The Shining. But few 
know that Crothers's career actually 
spans over sixty years. Born in Terre 
Haute, Indiana, Benjamin (the "Scatman" 
sobriquet was a product of his ability to 
"scat" sing) Crothers was a triple-threat 
singer-druramer-guitarist before he ap- 
peared on early television on the Dixie 
Showboat series. What followed was a 
number of appearances in films and on 
television series, including a regular stint 
as Louie, the garbage man on Chico 
and the Man. 

Recently, Crothers has appeared in 
Roots (as Mingo, the cockfighter). One 
Fiew Over the Cuckoo's Nest, The 
Shootist, Silver Streak, and Bronco Billy. 
While on location in' New York City, film- 
ing Second Chance with Olivia Newton- 
John and John Travolta, Crothers talked 
about his role in Twilight Zone— The 
Movie, in which he plays Mr, Bloom in 
Steven Spielberg's "Kick the Can" 
episode. — JV 

TZ; Had you stem any Steven Spiel- 
berg films before you were cast in 
Twilight Zone — The Movie? 

Crothers: No, 1 don't go to movies. I 
go the screenings of films I'm in, but I 
don't go to the movies, and I don't go 
to the dailies when I'm working on a 
film. Stanley Kubrick wanted me to 
look at dailies, but I said, "Stanley, is 
that compulsory?" He said, "No, 
why?" I told him that I would try to 
do anything he wanted as an actor, but 
I didn't want to see any of it until it's 
finished. I didn't see The Shining until 



TZ: What's the title? 

Crothers: It's called "Stanley (Does It 
All)." And it gees like this (singing): 
There's a man/ lives in London town/ 
makes movies/ he's world renown/ 
Yes, he's really got the fame/ Stanley 
Kubrick is his name/ He does it all/ 
He does it all/ I'm telling y'all. 
(Applause.) 

TZ: Did you write a song about 
Steven Spielberg? 

Crothers: Yes, he wanted me to do it. 
He said, "You wrote a tune for 
Kubrick and for Clint Eastwood. Why 
don't you write one for me? " So I did. 
He's a nice young man. 

TZ: What was your impression of 
Spielberg? 

Crothers: He's a genius, but he's still 
like a kid. He's adorable. 

TZ; Do you believe in the supernatural? 
Crothers: Yes, I believe I've really got 
The Shining. I fiad a feeling someone 
would be coming to talk to me, and 
you came along. 

TZ: Do you believe in anything be- 
sides premonition? 

Crothers: Yes, I was brought up in the 
church. I'm not a religious fanatic, but 


"I believe I’ve really got The Shining.” 


the day before it opened in New York. 
That's when I first m.et Stephen King, 
too. I was watching him during the 
screening, and I could see that he 
didn't like what was going down. I 
could see it in his countenance. 

TZ: Why do you think King didn't 
like it? 

Crothers: Well, one reason had to do 
with my character. You see, in the 
book he didn't get killed and in the 
screenplay he did get killed. Why 
Stanley wanted to kill me off I don't 
know. Now, I'm not a director, but to 
me it makes no sense to kill my char- 
acter. Here I am, I got The Shining, 
I'm walking in the hotel saying, "Is 
anybody here?" I'm supposed to know 
who's there. I came all the way from 
Florida because I knew what was hap- 
pening. But I never said anything to 
Stanley. He was the director. 

TZ: Have you spoken to Kubrick since 
then? 

Crothers: No, I haven't, but I love 
him. I love him so well I wrote a tune 
about him. After about four months 
on the set, I said, "Stanley, would you 
mind if I wrote a tune about you?" He 
said he'd be delighted, and I said, 
"Great, 'cause I've already written 


I believe in God and Jesus Christ. And 
I try to live according to the rules set 
down in the Bible. We're all God's 
children. A lot of people are on that 
ego trip, which is bad. I don't speak to 
those people. I stay away from them. 
TZ: Can you describe the part you 
play in the Twilight Zone film? 
Crothers: I play Mr. Bloom, and I 
convince some old people that age is 
just an illusion. I remember one day 
Steven walked up to me and said, "1 
got a new name for you. You're the 
black E.T." Nov/, I got to go see E.T, 
TZ: What about the part you play in 
Second Chancel 

Crothers: In that film I'm typecast. I 
play an angel. I'm one of the angels, 
along with Cha'les Durning and Bea- 
trice Straight. I'm a bus driver and a 
horse carriage driver in the film. It's all 
about love, and that's what I like 
about it. I enjoy making people feel 
good. 

TZ: How woulc you sum up your ca- 
reer so far? 

Crothers: Well, I'll be seventy-three, 
Lord willing, on May 23, and all I can 
say is the race isn't given to the swift. 
It's given to the one that endures to 
the end. That's what Paul said in 
Corinthians. 10 
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Joe Dante unleashes 



every adult’s 
nightmare 


Anthony’s house, which he's conjured up from 
cartoons he’s seen, is in fact an 1887 home designed 
by renowned architect Joseph Newsome. Nor is it 
aotuaily out in the middie of nowhere— though 
Dante’s camera angles make it look that way. 
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Helen is welcomed into Anthony’s bizarre family by (left to 
right) his sister Ethel (Nancy Cartwright), Uncle Walt (Kevin 
McCarthy), and his parents (Patricia Barry, William Schallert). 
Or at least he claims they’re his family . . . 


In the episode based on Jerome Bixby’s “It’s a Good Life,” 
Anthony Fremont (Jeremy Licht) is a boy one crosses at 
one’s peril. Here he’s helped up after a lunch counter fracas 
by a friendly stranger, Helen Foley (Kathleen Quinlan). 

"it’s wonderful to be 
doing a short. I could 
never have gotten away 
with anything as strange 
for an entire feature. ” 

—Joe Dante 


In fact, the folk 
pictured above 
are terrified slaves 
to Anthony’s 
supernormal 
powers. Upstairs, 
another sister 
(Cherie Currie), 
at right, endures 
a grotesque 
punishment. 
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TZ INTERVIEW 

William 

Schallert 


HE MAY MAKE THE 
PERFECT 'DEAR OLD 
DAD/ BUT HE'S BEEN IN 
AN AWFUL LOT OF 
HORROR FILMS. 

Veteran actor William Schallert has 
practically made a career out of playing 
fathers, so it isn't surprising that he was 
cast to play the father of that very 
strange little boy, Anthony Fremont, 

But Schallert's screen roles have not 
been limited exclusively to paternal 


types. Throughout his career, the actor 
has been cast in a number of science 
fiction films, including Joe Dante's up- 
coming Gremlins. — JV 

TZ: Do you remember the original 
"It's a Good Life"? 

Schallert; Yes, but 1 had to be remind- 
ed by my kids, who are grown up 
now. They remembered it very well. 
TZ: Do you find it difficult as an actor 
when you're expected to react to a spe- 
cial effect? 

Schallert: No, not really. It's all just 
pretending. 

TZ: Did Joe Dante think you'd make 
the perfect American dad because he'd 
seen your work on television? 
Schallert: I'm sure that had something 
to do with it. I did play Patti Duke's 
dad and Nancy Drew's dad. I guess 
I've played a few dads in my time. 
TZ: You've also been in a few science 
fiction films. 


Schallert: Yes, and some of them 
weren't really very good. I did a film a 
long time ago called The Man from 
Planet X, whicf; was something of a 
disappointment. But there have been 
good ones, too. In fact, on the Twi- 
light Zone set I met Richard Matheson 
for the first time and reminded him 
that I had played the doctor in The In- 

"In the end I got 
strangled by a 
robot. " 

credible Shrinking Man. Even the bad 
films, though, were very imaginative, 
so I got to play something besides the 
deputy sheriff (I've pl^ed a lot of 
those, too). I played a villain in Gog, 
which was great fun since in the end I 
got strangled by a robot. I've died in 
interesting ways in my films. In Colos- 



The family— with Uncle Walt (McCarthy) and Father (Schallert)— enjoys a tasty 
meal of burgers and peanut butter, with jelly apples for dessert. 


TZ INTERVIEW 

Kevin 

McCarthy 

HE MADE HIS NAME 
BATTLING BODY 
SNATCHERS. NOW 
HE'S UP AGAINST A 
MONSTROUS LITTLE BOY. 

For most of us, the name Kevin Mc- 
Carthy instantly conjures up visions of a 
quiet Southern California town called 
Santa Mira, where something is terribly 
wrong: people don't seem to be them- 
selves, and indeed they are not. They 
are pod-spawned aliens bent on world 
domination. This was the premise of Don 
Siegel's 1956 film. Invasion of the Body 
Snatchers, an sf classic that elevated 
McCarthy, its star, to cult status. 

But Kevin McCarthy is more than just 
a cult figure. Fie is a veteran stage and 
film actor who made his screen debut in 
the 1951 screen adaptation of Arthur 
Miller's Death of a Salesman, co-starring 
with Fredric March ard Mildred Dunnock. 
McCarthy's numerous credits include 
roles in John Fluston's The Misfits (1961), 
Jacques Tourneur's Stranger on Horse- 
back (1955), Franklin Schaffner's The Best 
Man (19(f>4), and Robert Altman's Buffalo 
Bill and the Indians (1976). 

Most recently, McCarthy was called 
upon by director Joe Dante, who had 
cast the actor in his two previous features. 
Piranha and The Howling, to play the part 


of Uncle Walt in the "It's a Good Life" 
episode of Twilight Zone— The Movie. 

-JV 

TZ: Why is the original Body Snatch- 
ers such a popular film? 

McCarthy: It's because we portrayed 
the events as really happening in a 
very low-key, naturalistic manner. The 
film just sneaks up on you, and then it 
coils tighter and tighter around you 
until it's just excruciating. 

TZ: Also, you and Dana Wynter por- 


tray a mature, romantic relationship 
that is believable and sexy — something 
that is very rare in films today. 
McCarthy: I'm glad you took note of 
that because the mature, romantic rela- 
tionship was something the studio 
wanted to get rid of, and in fact much 
of it was edited out of the final version 
because they thought it detracted from 
the story. 


TZ: How did you come to play a 
cameo in Phillip Kaufman's remake? 
McCarthy: I was in Don Siegel's office 
at MGM when he was preparing a 
film, and Kaufman was there working 
on his. He'd gotten Don to agree to 
appear, and so they turned and said, 
"How about ycu?" I thought, "Well, 
why not?" I guess what we did was for 
the cult value. 

TZ: A look at your list of credits 
seems to indicate that American films 
have lost some of their bite. 


McCarthy: Yes. I would say that film 
is more spectacular, but it's less inter- 
esting. Spectacle is something that 
doesn't ask the audience to do much 
thinking or to experience any deep feel- 
ings, with the exception of, perhaps, 
fear and wonder. But whatever does 
get generated in today's films is usually 
sentimental or bathetic. They're much 
more calculated in terms of .special ef- 


"I thought, ‘Well, why not?”' 
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sus: The Forbin Project, I played the 
head of the CIA, and in my final scene 
I was killed by an atomic bomb. 

TZ: What about some of the real clink- 
ers like Captive Women (aka 3000 AD)1 
Schallert: Do you remember that one? 
I played what the writers rather illiter- 
ately referred to as a "mutate." We 
were supposed to be living in the New 
York City subway system. My wife 
was in that film, too. I wish I could 
tell you that we met as "mutates," but 
in fact I'd already met her. 

TZ: Did you have any reservations 
about being in the TZ movie? 
Schallert: None at all. It was such a 
fine series. I had a srrall part in one of 
the episodes, "Mr. Be vis," with Orson 
Bean. My family and I used to watch 
the show regularly in California where 
it used to be aired in the afternoons. 
When my kids found out I had been 
offered the film, they said, "You've got 
to do it. Dad." 

fects. You've got to take a job knowing 
that it often isn't going to have much 
to do with what you dreamed about 
when you first got into the business. 
The fact that today we use terms like 


TZ INTERVIEW 

Jeremy 

Licht 

IF HE REALLY HAD 
MAGICAL POWERS, HE'D 
BE A LOT NICER THAN 
THE BOY HE PLAYED. 

Child actor: the term evokes instant 
horror— images of temper tantrums, 
stage mothers, and pushy agents. But 
Jeremy Licht, who plays the diabolical 
Anthony in the "It's a Good Life" 
episode, is not your stereotypical child 
actor. He's a professional, all right, but 
he's still a kid and still full of enthusiasm. 
And his mother, Trudy Licht, breaks the 
mold, too. She didn't even insist on listen- 
ing in to my talk with her son, and I've 
interviewed some adult actors who 
couldn't or wouldn't speak without a 
roomful of bleating worshipers. 

Born in Los Angeles, Jeremy Licht is a 
sixth-grader who happens to make mov- 
ies, mostly for tv (he's worked with Sally 



scary for the time, I guess. 

TZ: Is your version scarier? 

Licht: Yeah, sometimes there are mon- 
sters, all different kinds of monsters. 
TZ: What do your'friends thirik of the 
work you do? 

Licht: Well, they like it, and they treat 
me like a normal kid. 

TZ: But you're not a normal kid in the 
film. How did you play a boy who used 
his powers to hurt people? Was it tough 
to be mean? 

Licht: No, I acted. That's what Joe 
Dante told me. He said, "Don't think 
about it. Just act." 


"the business" and "product" is an in- j-z ; — — ; 

dication of how film has changed “/ remomber tliis sliow that began, 

TZ: How did you meet Joe Dante? , i* i •« 

McCarthy: Apparently Joe was a great You ore traveling through another 

admirer of my work. I think he's seen i i « •• , t , ^ . 

every frame of every film I've ever dimension. ’ I thought, What is this? ’ ” 

been in, and he's asked me to play a , 


part in all his films. 

TZ: What was your reaction when 
you were approached to be in the 
Twilight Zone film? 

McCarthy: I said, "Sure. " First of all, 
Spielberg has got this huge reputation, 
so I thought it would be an intriguing 
experience, an adventure. And the fact 
the the offer came from Joe was very 
flattering. It was as if he were saying, 
"Hey, I still think you're great. " You 
sort of respond to that kind of thing. 
TZ: What is your recollection of the 
original Twilight Zone television series? 
McCarthy: Well, I .appeared in an 
episode called "Lorg Live Walter 
Jameson," which seems to be one of 
the many that are shown in retrospec- 
tives. But I was not what you might 
call a fan of the series in the sense that 
I had to watch it. 

TZ: Did you meet Steven Spielberg on 
the Twilight Zone set'? 

McCarthy: Yes, he came to the set one 
day. He's just this ordinary-looking 
guy. He has none of the presence, say, 
of an Orson Welles — and I don't mean 
in terms of dimensions. I don't know 
what his secret is. I guess he has an un- 
derstanding of the medium that makes 
him unique. 


Field, Tim Hutton, James Woods, and Sally 
Strothers). He describes his role in the TZ 
film, in which he plays the part origi- 
nated by Billy Mumy in the tv series, as 
"good clean fun with some very weird 
monsters." — JV 

TZ: When did you find out you would 
have a part in the film? 

Licht: Well, I interviewed for it three 
times, and then the accident occurred, 
so it was two or three months before I 
went to the last interview. The last one 
was with Joe Dante. 

TZ: Have you ever seen any of Joe 
Dante's films? 

Licht: No, I don't like horror films. I 
like films, though — weird stuff. E. T. 
and Star Wars. 

TZ: Have you ever seen any of the 
original Twilight Zone television series? 
Licht: I first saw it about three years 
ago. It's still on television here, but it's 
shown during school hours. What hap- 
pened was I was sick for a while, and I 
watched tv, and I remember this show 
coming on that began, "You are travel- 
ing through another dimension." I 
thought, "What is this?" 

TZ: Did you see the original version 
of the story that you did? 

Licht: Yeah. I liked it. It was pretty 


TZ: What did your parents think of 
you playing a part in which you ter- 
rorize adults? 

Licht: They're just happy I don't have 
the powers that Anthony has. 

TZ: Do you think it would be danger- 
ous for a boy to have those powers? 
Licht: Yeah, I have a friend who saw 
the film with me, and he said he didn't 
want powers like that because he might 
lose his temper and do something he'd 
be sorry about later. 

TZ: Like what? 

Licht: Well, you might wish somebody 
away. 

TZ: Did you talk to Billy Mumy on 
the set? 

Licht: Yeah, he was real nice. He told 
me how he acted. He was a lot of help. 
TZ: Do you know any other child ac- 
tors? I know you might not like the 
term, but it's all we've got. 

Licht: Not really. A couple of friends 
in class work as models sometimes. 

TZ: Do they ever resent your success? 
Licht: Not really. My friends miss me 
when I'm out of school for a long time, 
though. 

TZ: What do you want to do when 
you grow up? 

Licht: I want to be an actor. 


# 
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. . . or the mind of 
special-effects expert 
Rob Bottin— here, with 
Joe Dante, watching 
one of his creations 
cavort for the cameras. 


Stor^'boards for the 
rabbit-ln-the-hat 
sequence show the 
une)£pectedly horrifying 
outcome of Uncle 
Walt’s magic act. 


Gathered on the cartoon-inspired Good Life set are (left 
to right) director Joe Dante, actor Bill Mumy (star of the 
original tv version). Buck Houghton (producer of the Twilight 
Zone tv series and, like Mumy, a cameo player here), 
associate producer Jon Davison, and TZ’s associate 
publisher, Carol Serling, project consultant on the film. 


Forced to perform his famous magic trick. Uncle Walt 
reaches into his hat and draws forth the sort of demon that 
haunts a little boy’s mind . . . 
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TZ INTERVIEW 

Joe Dante 

THE ONE-TIME 
CARTOONIST WENT TO 
HOLLYWOOD, GOT HIS 
BREAK, AND DISCOVERED 
, . . IT'S A GOOD LIFEI 


Director Joe Dante entered the 
world of feature filmmaking with all the 
essentials: patience, c sense of humor, 
several years' apprenticeship in Roger 
Gorman's schlock mills, and a lifelong 
love of trashy movie;>. His wit and his 
familiarity with genre films (he was a 
contributor to the late lamented horror- 
movie magazine Castle of Franken- 
stein) have enabled h m to turn quickies 
like The Movie Orgy, Hollywood Boule- 
vard, and Piranha into cult favorites and 
a low-budget production like The Howl- 
ing into the cleverest and most original 
werewolf film of the decade. His upcom- 
ing project. Gremlins, was shot this spring 
for Warner Bros. 

Interviewers Randy and Jean-Marc 
Lofficier chatted with Dante in his Bur- 
bank Studios office shortly after he'd 
completed his work on Twilight Zone. 

TZ: How did you get into movies? 
Dante: I got into movies the way 
everyone who is lucky enough to get 
in does. I went to a lot of movies and 
decided that was wha: I wanted to do. 
It was twenty-five cents on Saturdays, 
and they let in the first boy and girl 
for free. Then you could spend all 
your quarter on Jujubes, popcorn, and 
Turkish Taffy. 

That was back when the kiddie 
matinees would have ten cartoons and 
two features. They usually played Dis- 
ney films on Friday and Saturday. 
Sometimes, instead, they would show 
the science fiction films that had 
played on Wednesday and Thursday. 
That's how I got to see almost every- 
thing that was any gciod. 

TZ: Did you like science fiction pic- 
tures even then? 

Dante: Sure I did! V'/hat kid doesn't 
like science fiction pictures? I did my 
share of hiding behinc seats, though. I 
remember when my father took me to 
see Tarantula. I was the cause of some 
amusement to the manager, who point- 
ed me out to his assistant as 1 was 
worriedly pacing in the lobby. I was so 
scared that 1 couldn't go back and see 




the film. Every so often I would go 
and peek, but it was just too horrible 
and I would have to leave again. This 
made my father very happy, as you 
might imagine, because he was not 
likely to have seen Tarantula unless he 
was taking me. So he was just sitting 
there by himself, watching this giant 
spider movie. 

TZ: Jon Davison [producer of Air- 
plane!] says that he convinced you to 
come to Hollywood. Is this true? 
Dante: Yes, he did. I was going to art 
school, intending to be a cartoonist, 
when I met him. Later, in 1968, I went 
to work on a movie trade magazine for 
exhibitors. Film Bulletin. It was a great 
job, because 1 got to do nothing but see 
movies all day. I would see them before 
they came out, and often before they 


were cut. I wasn't really happy, but I 
was happier than 1 thought I probably 
deserved to be. 

Jon and I put together a film called 
The Movie Orgy, which was a seven- 
hour compilation of scenes from 1950s 
movies. They were edited together to 
make a kind of a story. We did things 
like edit together scenes of Morris 
Ankrum from different films of the 
period. He played an army general in a 
lot of them, and always wore the same 
uniform, no matter which studio mado 
the picture. We found that, if you cut 
all these movies that contained the 
' same actors together, you could make 
it look like the same people were fight- 
ing giant spiders, giant gorillas, giant 
anything. 

There was more to it than that. 
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"I had a guy in a Godzilla suit and 
Robby the Robot.” 


but in a nutshell, that was the basic 
idea. We took it to the colleges, and 
people still come up to me and say that 
it was the greatest thing they ever saw 
in their lives. It was designed, like life, 
to be able to be walked out on at any 
moment. When you came back, you 
hadn't really missed anything. In many 
ways it may have been the forerunner 
of today's tv movie. 

Jon had come out here to work for 
Roger Corman in publicity, and he 
thought that perhaps I would be a good 
candidate for doing trailers. So I came 
out to help him on a trailer for a pic- 
ture called The Student Teachers. Then 
I went back to Philadelphia, thinking, 
"Oh, well ..." I guess it worked out 
okay, because Jon called later, saying, 
"They really want you to come and do 
trailers. We'll have a trailer department, 
and instead of having to go to a differ- 
ent editor on every picture, we'll have a 
person in-house, and they'll learn to do 
them the way Roger likes." 

I came out and did a trailer for 
Caged Heat, which was Jonathan 
Demme's first picture. I had never actu- 
ally cut in thirty-five millimeter. Like 
everybody who comes out to work for 
Roger, 1 didn't know anything. So I 
was going to work for almost nothing, 
which is why I was being hired. I some- 
how managed to learn how to cut in 
thirty-five millimeter and to make a 
trailer. To this day, the embarrassment 
that I feel at remembering the first 
rough-cut that I showed to Roger is 
tempered only by .the fact that I have 
since come to realize that he was used 
to seeing things even worse than that. 

Things worked out, and I got a 
job in the newly formed trailer depart- 
ment, which was myself and Allan 
Arkush. 

TZ: Wasn't that boring? 

Dante: No, I love trailers. I'm one of 
the few people who can sit through a 
trailer marathon. There is a science to 
doing trailers, which has kind of been 
abandoned. If you look at old trailers 
from the forties and fifties, they have 
lots of wipes and hyperbole, like writ- 
ten things and titles that wipe on and 
off. They have a sort of pace and mo- 
mentum all their own. Trailers today 
tend to be narrated scenes from the 
film. 

We experimented with different 


things, because with many of the pic- 
tures, we didn't really want to show 
too much. In fact, the best approach 
was not to show anything at all. We 
learned that the more you showed 
people in the trailer, the less curious 
they were about the movie. I think 
that holds true for most movies, but 
particularly for movies that were made 
at New World in less than twenty days 
for no money. 

We had favorite voice-over 
phrases, like "She wanted love, he 
gave her terror and death." That was 
one that would find its way into 
almost every trailer! 

TZ: How was it to work for Roger 
Corman? 

Dante: Well, he would come in, look 
at our trailers and say, "Make this 
shorter," or "Take five frames off 
here." That was his specialty, taking a 
number of frames off a scene. He's 
very good at that. 

It was a lot of fun, because you 
could learn an incredible amount of 
things about movie-making by just 
watching a picture over and over. We 
did some reprehensible things, too. We 
did trailers that got people to pay 
money to see Tidal Wave, and things 
we should probably be ashamed of. But 
it was actually kind of fun at the time. 
It was like putting something over. You 
really felt vindicated for all the work 
that you had done — even though you 
weren't paid very much — when you 
saw your spot on tv twenty-five times 
on Friday night. You knew that when 
people would go to the movie on Satur- 
day, they would be disappointed. But 
on Friday night, when they saw your 
spot, they were probably going to think 
that the film looked pretty good. 

TZ: How did you get to direct your 
first film? 

Dante: To make a long story short, at 
one time we were doing three trailers 
simultaneously, one for Amarcord, one 
for Street Girls, and one for T.N.T. 
Jackson. We started to get footage all 
mixed up, and Fellini would be appear- 
ing amid this Kung-Fu footage. We fi- 
nally said, "I bet we could make one of 
these pictures. Look at this, there are 
hardly five set-ups in the whole reel. 
We could do one of these." 

So Jon, Allan, and I tried to get 
together and convince Roger to let us 


make a picture. This is something he 
contends with frequently. Everybody 
who works for him works there for one 
reason: they want to make a picture. 
Sooner or later, they come up to Roger 
and say, "We wcint to make a picture." 
And then he has to think of a reason 
why they can't. Because he doesn't want 
to let these guys make a picture. He's 
finally got them working to his satisfac- 
tion in the trailer department or what- 
ever. The last thing he wants to do is to 
hire new people to replace them while 
these guys go out and make some pic- 
ture which is probably going to be a di- 
saster because they don't know what 
they're doing. 

But we were very persistent. Jon 
managed to get l^oger to let us make a 
film if it was the cheapest one that 
New World had ever made — and this 
was no mean feat, let me tell you. In 
substance, Rogei" said, "Okay, I'll let 
you make a pic:ure, but you have to 
make it in ten cays, and you have to 
make it for $60,000." 

This is similar to what he told 
Peter Bogdanovich, which was, "You 
have to make a picture for a certain 
amount of money, you have to use 
Boris Karloff because he owes me three 
days, and you have to use footage 
from The Terror. After that, I don't 
care what you do." That ended up be- 
ing Targets. We weren't lucky enough 
to have a picture that was as good as 
Targets come out of all of this. 

But we did use a lot of footage 
from a bunch of other pictures, and we 
made a picture about a movie studio 
that some have said seemed suspiciously 
like New World, It was called Holly- 
wood Boulevard, a mistake I blame my- 
self for, because it was not a good title. 
I insisted on it because I thought it was 
classier than Hollywood Hookers, 
which was what l^oger wanted to call it. 
TZ: Why wasn't Hollywood Boulevard 
more successful, in your opinion? 
Dante: We made a movie about itself, 
which was the cardinal sin of the cen- 
tury. With only ten days and $60,000, 
it was also not much to be about. It's 
big on hotel tele\ ision now. They run it 
late at night, or whenever the slots are 
for pictures where girls take their 
clothes off. In this picture, the girls take 
off their clothes a lot. That was a pre- 
requisite, and not one of the most en- 
tertaining aspects, of the film. That was 
because Hollywood Boulevard came at 
the end of a series of movies that Roger 
was making which would be about 
nurses or teachers. The formula was 
that there were three girls who would 
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get in trouble and take their clothes off. 
That was pretty much; it. 

All things considered, we tried to 
make it as personal es possible. Allan 
likes rock 'n' roll, so he put all this 
rock 'n' roll stuff v/ith Commander 
Cody and the Lost Planet Airmen. I 
like science fiction, so I had a guy in a 
Godzilla suit and Robby the Robot. 
We used Paul Bartel [star and director 
of Eating Raoul] and Dick Miller, the 
actor that we liked the most from 
Roger's old pictures [e.g. Bucket of 
Blood and The Terror], Jon produced 
it and put the whole thing together for 
next to nothing, which was pretty re- 
markable. We saved a lot of money by 
being able to use our own cameras and 
lights as props and the crew as extras. 
TZ: Did you enjoy making the picture? 
Dante: It was a very interesting experi- 
ence. 1 don't remember much about it, 
but people tell me that I had a good 
time. We learned a lot. It wasn't a 
movie for everybody. In fact, it turned 
out to be a movie only for people who 
were B-picture fans. I: was so esoteric 
as to defy credibility. Vincent Canby 
reviewed it in the New York Times and 
claimed that it was set in the 1930s. It 
wasn't. Anyway, the picture did not 
set the world on fire, so we went back 
to doing trailers. They were much bet- 
ter after doing this picture. 

TZ: What happened next? Piranha! 
Dante: Well, a lot of other things came 
up, but none of them panned out. 
Roger was going to sell some pictures 
to tv and we were going to maybe 
shoot some extra scenes, which is one 
of his specialties. That didn't work out, 
for some reason. Probably because 
once they cut all the violence out, 
there was nothing left. He would have 
had to have shot a wfiole new picture, 
so he gave up on the idea. 

Then, there were :wo pictures that 
he wanted to do. One was Rock n 
Roll High School and the other was 
Piranha. Roger let Allan and me 
choose which one we wanted. Alan got 
Rock 'n Roll High School, 1 ended up 
with Piranha. That was Roger's Jaws 
rip-off, which he had the temerity to 
wait two and a half years after the 
original to do. Then ne was going to 
release it the same summer as Jaws II, 
which was the multi-million-dollar rip- 
off. Our budget was $600,000, and the 
only reason we made it was because 
United Artists put up half of the money. 

For New World, i: was a fairly big 
picture. As it turned out, even $600,000 
wasn't enough money at all to make a 
film on location, but it enabled us to get 



[composer] Pino Dinaggio and to put a 
classy veneer on it. 

We were lucky that Avalanche 
was being made at the same time and 
Roger was off supervising that. So he 
left us alone, and we got to do pretty 
much whatever we wanted. We didn't 
have to show it to him until we 
thought it was in half -decent shape. 
Usually he makes people show him the 
picture on the second cut, when it's 
still a mess. Then he can step in and 
"save” the film. 

TZ: Why did he let you out of the 
trailer department to do it? 

Dante: 1 think that Roger always liked 
us because we had seen his movies. I 
don't know if everybody who came 
out of use [at whose prestigious film 
school George Lucas, John Carpenter, 
etc. studied] and went to work for him 
understood or liked his movies. We 
did, and I think he sensed that. So we 
always had a good relationship. I 
never had any of the troubles with 
Roger that a lot of people have had. I 
think that, at a certain point, he must 
have just trusted us. 

One thing about Roger is that he's 
doing all this because he knows that 
it's the cheapest and easiest way to get 
movies made. But on the other hand. 


he does at some point have to say, 
"Okay, 1 trust this person to be able to 
go ou> and make something that I can 
cut together and release." Sometimes 
he's right and sometimes he's wrong. 
His problem has been that, every time 
he's right, the person has had higher 
ambitions and left him to go on some- 
where else. Every time he's been 
wrong, the person has not gone any 
further than working for him. 1 don't 
know if he respects that. 

TZ: How did the making of Piranha 
go? 

Dante: It was one of those situations 
where, if I had known how impossible 
it was going to be to make the picture, I 
doubt I would have tried. We had to 
shoot most of it underwater. I had to 
learn to scuba dive. Glug. 

We also had a lot of special effects, 
but we had great people there. We had 
Jon Berg, Chris Walas, Phil Tippett, and 
Rob Bottin. All of them were terrific, 
and some went on to do Star Wars im- 
mediately after. But none of us knew 
how to do the effects when we started. 

-Nobody had ever really done convinc- 
ing piranha effects. They had only 
photographed real ones. There was 
some sixteen-millimeter footage of them 
eating a cow. Every other time, in a 


"The actors will often have one or two attitudes. " Christopher Stone, 
mutating into a werewolf during a moonlit sex scene in The Howling, lets 
loose a wail of anguish and exultation. 
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Effects man Rob Boffin applies makeup fo Robert Ricardo for The Howling's 
classic transformation scene. Wit and intelligence triumphed over the film’s 
moderate budget and tight shooting schedule. 


film, all that they would show would be 
people flailing in the water. 

Basically, we ended up using pup- 
pets that we could control. They were 
fish puppets with mouths that moved. 
They would go underwater and eat in- 
to prosthetic limbs. We shot them at 
eight frames a second. They would 
move so fast that they actually did ap- 
proximate the kind of movement that 
piranhas really do — which was remark- 
able and lucky for us. The one thing 
we couldn't do, because it was very 
difficult, was to have more than two 
or three of them in the shot. 

TZ: How was working with big-name 
actors for the first time? 

Dante: Great, especially Bradford Dill- 
man. He's no slouch, the guy's been in 
a lot of pictures. The people who are 
very secure about what they're doing 
tend to be, if you let them, very crea- 
tive and to give you ideas about 
things. They tell you what they think 
about their character, discuss it with 
you — as opposed to just walking in 
and doing it. 

TZ: Were you happy with the film, in 
the end? 

Dante: I was never very happy with 
some of the compromises that we 
made, but it turned out much better 
than it had any right to be. It was a 
real movie. I knew it was going to be 
distributed overseas by United Artists. 
It was not just going to play the drive- 
ins and leave. 


Also, it was John Sayles's first 
screenplay. He was hired to rewrite a 
script that had us all very worried. 
John managed to make as much sense 
out of it as could be made. Then, in 
the editing, we were ruthless and cut 
lots of footage and managed to make it 
work as well as it possibly could. 

TZ: The fact that Piranha was success- 


ful must have helped you to get out of 
New World. 

Dante: Yes, it made a lot of money for 
UA in Europe. That was good for me, 
because that meant 1 didn't have to do 
any more movies for $8,000, which is 
what I got paid for doing Piranha. 

Of course, the truth is that I would 
have paid Roger $8,000 just to be able 
to do it. I would have done it for noth- 
ing! That's something people always 
forget when they say, "Boy, that Roger, 
he's really cheap. He doesn't pay any- 
body any money." It just amazes me 
when people say those kinds of things. 
When I was there, I used to complain, 
"Roger doesn't understand my movie! " 
Then, later, you get older and you look 
back on it, and you say, "But so what?" 


You assume that you're going to go 
beyond that stage. The point is that you 
either want to make movies or you 
don't. If you just want to make money, 
then you might as well not work for 
Corman. But if you want to learn how 
to make movies he pays you some 
money, and you're not paying tuition to 
some film schoo! . I think that you're 
very lucky to get a viable genre to work 
in, and some money to make a picture. 
Then you have to use your own ingenu- 
ity and responsibility. You're not shoot- 
ing little short films that you're going to 
keep in your basement and never show 
anybody. You're shooting things that 
people are going lo see. You're a part of 
the movie business, however small it 
may be. You can': help but learn things. 

Piranha got me offers to make 
more fish movies, like Orca 11, a giant 
alligator movie, and a giant turtle 
movie. I didn't do any of those, not 
because I don't like those kind of 
movies, but just because I didn't want 
to get into the water again. So I stuck 
around at New World for a while. 
Roger offered me Humanoids from the 
Deep, then I left. 

TZ: What did you do then? 

Dante: I went to Universal. I got this 
offer to do Jaws 3, People 0. It was all 
very interesting, because 1 learned how 
people live in Hollywood. They make 
deals for pictures that don't happen. I 
found that to be no fun. It's very frus- 
trating and borirg. At Universal, they 


sat around for months and months. We 
worked on the script, we scouted loca- 
tions, we worked on the art, we talked 
to the cast. It was going to be Bo 
Derek's next picture after 10, which 
hadn't come out yet. They got to a 
point where they were almost ready to 
make the movie, and had already spent 
a considerable sum on it. I think it 
would have made money and been a 
pretty funny picture. They, however, 
didn't feel that way. So they didn't 
make the picture. 

TZ: How did you get started with The 
Howling! 

Dante: Well, luck ily it turned out that, 
at the same time, Dan Blatt and Mike 
Finnell were going to make The Howl- 
ing. I segued right over to that without 
(continued on page 55) 


“Piranha got me offers fo make 
more fish movies, like Orca II, a 
giant alligator movie, and a giant 
turtle movie." 
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JOHN LANDIS: 

• ‘The only political 
episode’ 


First stop in this odyssey of fear is Nazi-occupied France, where he 
is branded as a Jew and pursued by German soldiers. 


Thouob he mode his mark with comedies 
such as Animal House and The Blues 
Brothers, director John Landis turns In the 
film's darkest episode, a harsh morality tale 
he calls "Time Out," in which a modern-day 
bigot suffers the fate of a succession of 
history's victims, Landis describes It as "the 
only political or moral episode In the film," 


Above: Escaping from a 1930s Klan rally where he's reviled as a 
black, he shoves one of his oppressors into a flaming cross— with 
painful results. Below: Next stop on his journey is war-torn Vietnam, 
where he's fired on by doped-up U.S. troops. 


His suffering still not over, the luckless time 
traveler - played by the late Vic Morrow - is 
seen one last time irr a box cat bound lot 
the death camps 
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STEVEN SPIELBERG: 

‘Directing people who 
have never grown up’ 


The normally staid residents of the Sunnyvale Rest Home are all 
stirred up by a guest who's Just arrived 


Mr. Bloom (Scatman Crothers), who challenges them to think 
young again by playing Kick the Can. 


Above: Newly rejuvenated and clearly loving 
It, the young Mr. Agee (Evan Richards) and 
Mrs. Weinstein (Tanya Fenmore) cavort all 
evening on the rest home lawn. At right: The 
sour and dour Mr. Conroy (Bill Quinn), who 
unwisely chose not to play, is confronted with 
a bedroom full of children who were once his 
elderly companions. 


TWILIGHT ZONE SCRAPBOOK 


A 


All-time box office hit E.T. showed that Steven 
Spielberg hod a way with children. "I hove a 
good time directing people who have never 
grown up," he explains. His Twilight Zone epi- 
sode, based on George Clayton Johnson’s “Kick 
the Can," proves he has an affinity for old folks 
as well. "I always loved this episode," says Spiel- 
berg, who got his start directing the pilot epi- 
sode of Rod Serling's Night Gallery. "It always 
gave me a lump in my throat whenever I sow it." 
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Above: Young Anthony (Jeremy Lichf) may look harmless, but 
when he threatens to punish the adults In his home (Kathleen 
Quinlan, Kevin McCarthy, William Schallert, and Patricia Barry), 
they take him very seriously Indeed. Below: Anthony disposes 
of his sister by sending her into a television world, where she's 
gobbled up by a cartoon monster. "I love cartoons," says 
Dante. "It I had my way, I wouldn't mirtd having a channel 
that had rvathing but cartoons." 


In an ending more upbeat than the original's, 
visitor Helen Foley (Kathleen Quinlan) convinces 
Anthony to lot her guide him— and to teach her 
his amazing talent. 


The boy can also bring cartoon monsters Into the 
real world— such as this putty-cheeked creature 
(designed by Rob Bottin) who spouts water all 
over the living room. 


Fans of Joe Dante s work in Plrhana and The Howl- 
ing know that the horrors he conjures up are 
always enlivened by wit, so it's no surprise that 
his contribution to Twilight Zone— adapted by 
Richard Matheson from Jerome Bixby's "It's a 
Good Life"— inspires not only gasps but also ner- 
vous laughter. "It gets kind of scary," he soys, "but 
it's also kind ot funny." Unlike Serling's tv version, 
the story is told from the point of view of a young 
woman visitor. "At the beginning," says Dante, 
"you don't know whether the adults are crazy and 
the kid is being held captive against his will, or If 
It's the other way around." 
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The directorial pyrotechnics on display In 
Mad Max and The Road Warrior proved that 
George Miller Is a consummate action direc- 
tor, but both those films used the vast Austra- 
lian landscape as a backdrop. The challenge 
In his Twilight Zone sequence— which Richard 
Matheson based on his own story, "Night- 
mare at 20,000 Feet"— was to generate the 
same suspense within the confined space of 
a single airline cabin In which an Increasingly 
distraught passenger sees a monster riding 
the wing. "Everything Is heightened." says 
Miller. "Every sound Is louder and more signifi- 
cant. He Is simply a rational man afraid of fly- 
ing. It could be you or I." ' 


GEORGE MILLER 

‘Everything^ is heightened’ 


The presence of an Archetypal Brat (Christina Nigra) in the seat in 
front, complete with chattering dummy, is almost enough to drive 
jittery airline passenger John Valentine crazy 


Below: But for real hysteria he need only glance 
out the window, where a creature (played by 
Larry Cedar) sits riding out the storm while busily 
dismantling the plane’s engine. 


Above: Certain they're all doomed if the creature isn’t 
stoppred, the halt-deranged Valentine (John Lithgow) 
tries to shoot it, while, below, a beefy FAA sky marshal 
(Charles Knapp) struggles to keep him from tumbling 
into the Twilight Zone. 
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Shooting Twilight Zone— The Movie. "It was only a thirty-minute episode and 
it took more time to shoot than my whole first feature.” 


(continued from page 50) 
having to wonder where my next meal 
was coming from. Emljassy originally 
wanted to make it a little more of a 
straight horror picture, probably a little 
gorier. Having funny tilings happen is 
my tendency. It was something 1 was 
able to get away with in Piranha, 
because Roger realized that there was 
the requisite number of legs being eaten 
by fish and things, so he didn't care 
what else 1 put in. That was also true, 
to some extent, on The Howling, 
although Dan Blatt, who was the ex- 
ecutive producer, was a lot more 
quality-conscious in terms of wanting 
to make a good picture. So he was very 
supportive, and that was a big help. 
TZ: What were your reelings toward 
the finished film? 

Dante: 1 liked The Howling. It had 
some problems, but basically for what 
it is, it's fine. Frankly, if I had to do it 
all over again. I'd cut the film differ- 
ently. So much of it was done at the 
last minute, before the picture was re- 
leased, that we really didn't have time 
to step back and look at it properly. It 
was not a very expensh’e film. We had 
a lot of people working for not a lot of 
money because they al wanted it to 
turn out well. It's something I hope I 
continue to get as I make movies. I 
think Rob Bottin did a great job on the 
effects, which were very difficult to 
shoot and make believable. 

TZ: Hadn't you talked with Rick Baker 
about the film? 


Dante: Yes. The whole situation was 
that Rick Baker had wanted to make a 
werewolf picture for years with John 
Landis. He had a lot of ideas about 
what he wanted to do. We talked to 
Rick, who almost did the film, until he 
realized, "I'd better ask John if he's 
ever going to do his picture." Perhaps 
John then may have decided to do his 
even more quickly, because he said to 
Rick, "No, no. I'm doing mine. I'm do- 
ing mine!" So Rick didn't do our film 
and did John's instead [An American 
Werewolf in London]. Rob Bottin was 
then put in charge, since he was always 
going to work on it from the beginning. 
TZ: How did the actors react to all the 
effects? And how was P.itrick MacNee? 
Dante: On this kind of film, the actors 


will often have one or two attitudes. 
One is that they're walking through the 
special effects and it's "Just give me the 
money." The other is that, seeing that 
you care about the film, they want to 
do a good job. I think much of that 
depends on how you yourself act dur- 
ing the first couple of days. If they can 
figure out whether you're really doing 
this movie because you care about it, or 
if it is just something that everybody's 
doing for a lot of money. In which case, 
why shouldn't they? 

Patrick MacNee was always my 


first choice for the part because he's a 
slick but likable and not really menac- 
ing guy. It was such a menacing role as 
written — the bad psychiatrist. I just 
didn't want to make it that obvious. 
Patrick had a lot of things on his mind 
at the time, but he was never less than 
totally professional. 

TZ: Will you be involved in a sequel? 
Dante: No, I heard that they're doing a 
Howling 2. The people who are doing it 
are the people who owned the project 
originally. Actually, they got credit on 
the first film, but they never met the ac- 
tors, they never were on the sets, and 
they really had nothing to do with the 
film at all. They own the rights to the 
sequel, which they're doing now, and 
that's fine with me. I wish them luck. 


TZ: How did you become involved in 
Twilight Zone! 

Dante: Accidentally! One day, I got a 
call from Steven Spielberg's office. 
They were interested in my possibly 
doing a different picture than Twilight 
Zone [Gremlins]. I had never met 
Spielberg. The first thing I did when I 
met him was to apologize for ripping 
off Jaws. But he told me that one of 
the reasons he called me in was that I 
had done the best Jaws rip-off,, which 
was a ryce thing to hear. 

At the time, Twilight Zone was in 
an embryonic stage of development, 
Steven and John Landis were working 
on exactly what they were going to do. 
How many directors there were going 
to be, who they were going to be, et- 
cetera. I think John put in a plug for 
me. There I was, and suddenly I was a 
part of it. Which is even truer in 
George Miller's case. George happened 
to be at a meeting at the studio one 
day. Steven met him and said, "Well, 
why don't we have George do one?" 
It's the way things happen in 
Hollywood. 

TZ: When you came in, had the stories 
been chosen? 

Dante: When I came in, the film was 
at the point where everybody seemed 
to know what they wanted to do. John 
knew what he wanted to do. Steven 
wanted to do the episode that I ended 
up doing, "It's a Good Life," and then 
he changed his mind. So I inherited 
ihat episode, which didn't bother me 
because I had always liked the original. 
TZ: Why was Richard Matheson called? 
Dante: The studio felt that since Rod 
Serling wasn't around anymore, they 


“The first thing i did when i met 
Steven Spieiberg was to apoiogize 
for ripping off Jaws." 
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Dante sets up the scene in which Uncie Wait (Kevin McCarthy) performs his magic act. McCarthy says Frank Morgan, 
the somewhat bumbiing wizard In The Wizard of Oz, was his role model: "That querulous, humorouj;, easily 
terrified manner of his is what I most remember." 


needed someone who knew the series 
first-hand. Matheson had probably 
written more- of them than anybody 
else. Charles Beaumont had done a lot, 
but he wasn't around anymore, either. 
Ray Bradbury did a couple, but not 
really that many. So Richard seemed to 
be the best choice for the job. 

TZ: Would the tone of the film have 
been the same without Matheson's 
collaboration? 

Dante: Possibly. Everything is a guess. 
You can guess what you think every- 
thing is going to be like, but you don't 
know what the actual tone is going to 
be until you see it.- My episode, for ex- 
ample, might have seemed a little more 
horrific than it actually turned out to 
be. I think, in fact, that the whole 
movie moved a little further away 
from being a horror movie per se than 
might possibly have been expected. 
In fact, it's a little more like the tv 
show really was, as opposed to what 
people's memories of the show might 
be. The attempt was made to be as 
faithful as possible to the spirit of the 
program because during the years it 
was on, especially the first three, I 
think it was the best dramatic show on 
television. 

TZ: It was rumored that you would be 
using original voice-overs made by Ser- 
ling. Is this true? 

Dante: No, Burgess Meredith is doing 
them. We hope to use Rod Serling's 


voice somewhere, but the idea of using 
existing narrations didn't work, because 
the stories have all changed. That's 
good, because you can't give people the 
same stories they saw on tv, with no 
changes. They would all be ahead of us. 
What we tried to do is to sort of reinter- 
pret these stories for a present-day mov- 
ie audience. There are spectacle values 
in a movie that you can't have in a tv 
show. The trick is to make sure that 
those values don't outweigh the drama. 
TZ: I have read in the press that the 
film's budget is around seven or eight 
million dollars. Is that correct? 

Dante: Yes, that's about right. This is a 
moderately budgeted movie. Attempts 
were made not to go overboard and 
make some kind of gigantic, over- 
whelming Star Trek elephantine spe- 
cial-effects movie. Like the show, it 
relies more on atmosphere than special 
effects. The Twilight Zone, as con- 
trasted to, say. The Outer Limits, was 
not a special-effects show. It was a 
show about people who would find 
themselves in fantastic situations. I 
think the attempt has been made here 
to make all these stories about people. 
TZ: Did you ever consider doing it in 
black-and- whi te? 

Dante: There were talks at one point 
of having one segment in black-and- 
white, but it seemed too much like an 
affectation. People expect color today 
and this is the movie, not the tv show. 


My episode, for example, might not 
have worked in black-and-white, 
although I love it and always wanted 
to work in it. 

TZ: How did you approach the retell- 
ing of the original tv episode? 

Dante: Richard and 1 worked on the 
script for a while. We originally went 
back to the Jerome Bixby short story. I 
hadn't read it :n a long time, and I 
wondered what might have been left 
out. It was wrii ten in 1950. In it, the 
kid has awesome mental powers, origin 
unknown. He doesn't like technology, 
so he does away with electricity, cars, 
and modern conveniences in general, 
forcing everybody into a kind of pio- 
neer existence. Once their remaining 
resources are used up, that's it, unless 
they can convince this kid that things 
can be differeni:. In 1950, this was a 
fascinating premise, but we figured 
that a modem kid would probably use 
such powers in different way. So our 
kid reshapes his world into more of a 
reflection of the life that a fright- 
ened, lonely kid of today might find ap- 
pealing. H. G. Wells's "The Man Who 
Could Work Miracles" operates on 
much the same premise — the person 
who can have sinything he wishes for, 
except what he really needs. 

One thing we dropped was the 
kid's ability to read minds. In the origi- 
nal, the characters always had to say 
and think nice things because of this. 

(continued on page 58) 
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Trained as a cartoonist, Dante composed 
detailed storybocrds for the opening scene 
of his episode, in which Anthony stages an 
accident with his bike in order to get a 
ride home from Helen Foley. One planned 
sequence that newer appeared in the 
movie had Anthony forced to leave his 
broken bike behind, but rigging it so that it 
“zaps" a boy who tries to steal it. 
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"The Inside of the house Is made to look like a cartoon." Kathleen Quinlan, as 
an Increasingly uneasy visitor to Anthony Fremont's home, passes a cartoon 
family portrait (all four figures are ominously faceless) and a cartoon black cat. 


In our story, that was a needless com- 
plication. Also, we didn't want tj tell 
the same story. There was something 
vaguely funny about the way people 
always said how nice everything was 
in the original tv episode. I think that, 
if you ran it in a theater today, you 
might get some bad laughs in the 
wrong places, because people might 
just find the reactions to the kid a bit 
too much. One thing we kept, how- 
ever, is that, in the old story, the kid 
literally made television. There wasn't 
any electricity, but he would put im- 
ages on it and the characters would all 
have to sit down and look at it. I 
found that to be an interesting piece of 
the story to develop a little more. 

TZ: What are the differences between 
your segment and the original Twilight 
Zone episode? 

Dante: I read Rod's script and watched 
the show again. It was as good as I re- 
membered it. But it was kind of bleak 
and hopeless, ending where it started, 
with this child in control of all these 
people. In that, it's a rather atypical 
Twilight Zone. Most of them have a 
moral, and some sort of redemption 
takes place within the individuals. In 
this particular story, no one changes. 
The characters just realize that there's 
no escape. In fact. Rod Serling's last 
comment in his narration of the episode 
is that he has no comment: "No com- 
ment here, no comment at all." 

Our segment, on the other hand, 
is not just the slice of life that the orig- 
inal story was. It's a little more of a 
story, with a regular beginning, mid- 


dle, and an end. The way that our 
story wound up developing was that 
we added a heroine to it. This was 
another Twilight Zone element that 
was not in the original. The original 
story took place in the Twilight Zone, 
and nobody escaped, whereas most 
Twilight Zones usually start with 
somebody from the outside going into 
the Twilight Zone. Our story is not 
initially about the little boy at all. It's 


about a schoolteacher who encounters 
the kid and the world that he lives in. It 
enabled us to tell the story from a dif- 
ferent viewpoint. 

The kid finds this woman and 
takes her home with him. She goes in- 
side his house, which is a little Victori- 
an house, and there are these three 
people there who are the kid's ostensi- 
ble uncle, mother, and father, etcetera. 
In fact, they're actually people he's 
brought in as surrogate parent figures 
and won't let leave. The power he 
holds over these people is demon- 
strated slowly through the story so 
that, at the beginning, you don't know 
whether the adults are crazy and the 
kid is being held captive against his 
will in the house, or if it's the other 
way around. 

In the house, everything is centered 


around the television. The kid makes 
everybody else watch cartoons, whether 
they want to or not. The inside of the 
house is, in fact, made to look like a 
cartooni The result is somewhat like 
an off-Broadway cartoon designed by 
Chuck Jones. I talked to Chuck about 
this, and asked his advice and invited 
him to visit the set. We used a lot of 
Warner Brothers cartoons throughout 
the picture. This makes it more personal 
for me, because I iove cartoons. If I had 
my way, I wouldn't mind having a chan- 
nel that had nothing but cartoons and 
no commercials, 'fhis is where my seg- 
ment perhaps breaks tradition with other 
Twilight Zones. In the middle of the 
story, it's maybe a little bit more about 
cartoons than it is about people. 

TZ: Is the story lunny or scary? 
Dante: You mean, is it more funny 
than scary? I really don't know. People 
laugh, so it is funny. But it's also kind 
of weird. I have had people tell me 
that they haven't seen anything like it, 
which is a good compliment, because 
that was the idea. 

At the end of the story, the kid 
makes cartoon characters come out of 
the television set. Rob Bottin built them 
for us. He built some things that are 
quite unusual, to say the least. Then it 
gets kind of scarj’, but it's also kind of 
funny. In fact, tlie tone of the whole 
movie is escapistly scary, amusingly 
scary, as opposec to terrifyingly scary. 


It's not comic-book scary like Creep- 
show, because Creepshow has a lot of 
gory stuff in it and a lot of black 
humor. This has some black humor, 
but the movie is lighter than people 
may be expecting. I hope it has a some- 
what broader appeal than these kinds 
of movies usually have. The stories are 
very accessible for any age group. 
They're warm stories, and the people in 
them are mostly quite likable. 

TZ: Was it different to do a short 
rather than a feature? 

Dante: It's wonderful to be doing a 
short. I could never have gotten away 
with anything as strange for an entire 
feature. But when it's bracketed with 
other things, then it seems that people 
have four times more chances of liking 
it than they normally would. 

TZ: In all your f lms, you put in some 


"At the end of the story, 
the kid makes cartoon characters 
come out of the television set ” 
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Dante sets up a shot with one of Rob Bottin’s funny/scary creations in the 
foreground. 


in-jokes or references. Did you do the 
same here? 

Dante: Yes, I tried to put in some Twi- 
light Zone references. The Howling 
was full of werewolf movie references. 
Whatever I'm doing, I may as well 
acknowledge what has come before. It 
adds perspective, and it's something 
that I always appreciate in movies. But 
it only works as long .as it doesn't get 
in the way of the stor^. 

Anyway, there are a lot of refer- 
ences to old Twilight Zones. There are 
a lot of actors from the show. Carol 
Serling, Rod Serling's vridow, was sup- 
posed to be in mine, but she had to go 
out of town, so she's in George's. But 
Buck Houghton, Twilight Zone's orig- 
inal producer, is in mine, as are Billy 
Mumy, who starred in the original tv 
episode, Patricia Barry, William Schal- 
lert, and Kevin McCarthy. 

TZ: How was the kid who played the 
original Billy Mumy pjirt? 

Dante: It's hard finding a kid to do this 
kind of a part, because he has to be 
likable and kind of scary at the same 
time. We changed the focus a little bit, 
so the kid is a little more of a real kid 
and a little less of a monster than he 
was in the original show. He's also 
older. His name is Jeremy Licht, and 
he's been in some othei" movies and tv 
shows. He is a real nice kid and a real 
hard worker. The hardest thing for him 
to do was to be mean and to get 
angry. He'd always say, "You're not 
going to make me be mad again now 
in the scene, are you, because it gives 
me headaches! I always get headaches 
when I have to get mad." He was such 
a nice kid that he actually found it 
hard to be mean. 

TZ: How long did the shooting take? 
Dante: Maybe fourteen days. It's inter- 
esting that it was only a thirty-minute 
episode, yet it took more time to shoot 
than my whole first feature. It would 
have taken less time if we had made it in 
the summer, but in the winter, when 
you have a kid, you csm only use him 
for so many hours. In the summer, he 
doesn't have to go to school. But I was 
very happy. I used every possible 
minute they gave me. When you think 
that the original tv shows were done in 
three and four days, it's astounding. 
Admittedly, they had access to standing 
sets and things like that. 

I had a great tiire shooting the 
episode, because the actors were lots of 
fun. For example, as part of the plot, 
the characters have to eat a lot of junk 
food and act like they love it. The kid 
makes all the junk food because that's 


what he likes. Of course, our heroine, 
Kathleen Quinlan, finds all this rather 
odd. These people are just digging into 
candied apples, potato chips, burgers 
. . . just horrible food. The kind / eat. I 
told you, I identify with this kid. We 
have so many takes of these people 
scarfing down this stuff. I'd call "Cut!" 
and Kevin McCarthy would keep eat- 
ing. And I'd say "Stop!" and he'd 
mumble, "Oh, okay, okay . . ." and 
stop. Then I'd look again and in be- 
tween shots, when I was setting up, 
Kevin would be eating jelly beans, any- 
thing that was around. It was just as- 
tounding. It was like, "Kevin, come on, 
this stuff is cold now!" I don't know 
how he did it. I think we gave him some 
cold candied apples on his way out, just 
as a memento of the movie. 

TZ: Jerry Goldsmith is scoring the 
film, isn't he? 

Dante: Yes, Jerry had done a lot of 
original Twilight Zones in the sixties. 
He's very, very good, particularly at 
ethereal and atmospheric stuff. In fact, 
he just got nominated for an Academy 
Award for Poltergeist this year [1982]. 
He likes the project and is very en- 
thused about it. The score is in stereo, 
which is great. I never had a picture in 
stereo before! 

TZ: Did you tell him what kind of 
music you wanted? 

Dante: No, I can't tell him how to 
write a score, and a good thing, too! 
But 1 know what I like and what I 
want. I often get it. I have a lot of 
faith in Jerry. One thing I did here. 


which I suppose was kind of rude, was 
that, when I showed him my episode, I 
put the old Bernard Herrmann Twilight 
Zone music on it. It was just because I 
wanted it to seem more like an old Twi- 
light Zone episode. I wanted to see how 
much of the old feeling it could evoke in 
me again. And it did. 

TZ: What can you tell us- about 
Steven'* and George's segments [re- 
makes of "Kick the Can" and "Night- 
mare at 20,000 Feet"]? 

Dante: The only things I can tell you: 
Steven has added differences in his 
story, plot complications, little different 
changes. He changed his story, I think, 
in a nice way. With an occasional twist. 
He took the original and added another 
layer. Scatman Crothers is in it, and 
there used to be a joke in it about The 
Shining, where one of the characters in 
the Old Folks' Home would say, "Oh, I 
think his last job was caretaker in a 
hotel in Colorado." I don't think that 
made it into the final cut. 

George has John Lithgow doing 
the William Shatner role. He's great. 
It's really intense . . . Craig Reardon 
made the monster. It's good, it flies 
around, it's not at all like the guy in 
the hairy suit from the original epi- 
sode. George's set was all built in- 
doors, with this giant airplane wing, 
the storm, the monster on the wing . . . 
Tt was really exciting to watch. 1 never 
saw such a big deal on a movie set. 
Roger would have flown us up there 
on a real plane with some guy hanging 
on the wing. 
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TZ INTERVIEW 

Rob 
Bottin 

HE'S MADE MEN TURN 
INTO WOLVES, THINGS 
TURN INTO MEN, AND 
TV CARTOONS TURN 
INTO MONSTERS. 

Most of us would prefer to forget the 
beosties and bogeymen of our dreams, 
but special effects/makeup wizard Rob 
Bottin has made a career out of bringing 
that nocturnal bestiary to hideous life on 
the screen. At twenty-three, Bottin is 
arguably the hottest practitioner of the 
art of monster-making in a field that in- 
cludes luminaries like Rick Baker and Dick 
Smith. Born in El Monte, California^ Bottin 
started training at fourteen, when he ap- 
prenticed himself to Baker (King Kong, 
An American Werewoif in London, the 
upcoming Greystoke). At first Bottin's job 
was to come In on weekends and clean 
up the mess, but soon he was working 
as Baker's assistant on films like The In- 
credible Melting Man and The Fury As 
his first solo assignment, Bottin helped 
put together the creatures for the 
famous cantina sequence in Star Wars, 
and followed that with work in Joe 
Dante's Piranha, The Fog, and Human- 
oids of the Deep. 

But it was his work in The Howling that 
made Bottin a household name (albeit in 
some very strange households). The se- 
quence in which 'Bottin transforms a 
young actor into a seven-foot werewolf 
set a new standard in special effects that 
some argue even his mentor, Rick Baker, 
was unable to surpass in An American 
Werewolf in London. Any further doubts 
about Bottin's talents were put to rest last 
summer when his work in John Carpen- 
ter's The Thing left audiences gaping at 
the screen. Bottin's Thing was a constant- 
ly shape-shifting mass of tentacles, snarl- 
ing heads, eyeballs, and jaws. In fact. 
Boffin's effects were the highlight of a 
generally lackluster film. 

So impressed with Bottin's work was 
Steven Spielberg that he hired the young 
man to supervise the special effects and 


‘We were getting a chance to 
relive our childhood. ” 


Top; Bottin prepares a mockup of 
actor Robert Ricardo for a 
transformation scene in The Howling. 
Above: His design for one of the 
cartoon -like monsters in Twilight Zone. 

makeup for the "It's a Good Life" seg- 
ment of Twilight Zone— The Movie. For 
Bottin, the project was, from the start, 
“a labor of love." — JV 

TZ: What exactly was your job on the 
film? 

Bottin: Basically, the same thing I al- 
ways do. I supervised the creatures and 
the special effects. It was kind of like 
what I did on The Thing, but it was also 
very different — not quite as morbid or 
gross. It's more in the tradition of the 
Twilight Zone television series, but 
done according to today's standards. 
TZ: Were you a fan of the original 
series? 

Bottin: Oh, yeah. A very big fan. It 
was one of my favorite shows, the 
kind of tv you never see anymore. We 
hope the film will bring back some of 
its spirit. 

TZ: Do you remember any specific 
episodes from the original series? 
Bottin: Sure. I really liked "Living 
Doll," "The Hitchhiker," and, of 
course, "It's a Good Life." Incidentally, 
you probably remember the jack-in- 
the-box ending from that show. Well, 


we don't use it, but that jack-in-the- 
box was there in spirit — and we have 
something we hope will be equivalent 
or better. 

It's funny. /^^Imost everything I've 
worked on has been something 1 fell in 
love with as a kid. I loved the Wolf 
Man movies and I got to do The 
Howling. I loved the original Thing. 
And I loved the Twilight Zone televi- 
sion series. It's kind of like a boy's 
dream come true. I'm a professional, 
but I'm also a fan. 

TZ: Would it be accurate to describe 
the film as a labor of love? 

Bottin: Oh, definitely. Everybody had 
a smile on his face while we were 
shooting because we were getting a 
chance to relive our childhood. We 
were all in severith heaven. 

TZ: Did those of you on the film 
spend any time viewing segments of 
the old series or reading the original 
scripts? 

Bottin: Some did, but most of us have 
the stuff engraved on our brains. It 
was kind of a liijrary of minds. 

TZ: What do ycu think the popularity 
of the original show can be attributed to? 
Bottin: I don't xnow. All I know is 
that the first time a trailer of the movie 
ran in a theater full of people, the au- 
dience went literally berserk. 

TZ: On a more somber note, how did 
the accident that took the lives of Vic 
Morrow and tv'o children affect the 
morale on the set? 

Bottin: I was just being hired to work 
on the film when it happened, and 
everyone, of course, was horrified, and 
for a while a little depressed. I don't 
know what I c£in say on the subject. 
Our episode did take a little longer to 
get going because it came right after 
the episode with Vic Morrow, but ev- 
erybody still wanted to do the picture. 
TZ: What is your next project? 

Bottin: I'm working now on Legend of 
Darkness with Ridley Scott. It's going 
to have fairies and elves and sorcerers 
and monsters. 

TZ: Sounds rigfit up your alley. 
Bottin: Well, ycu know me. I like to 
think of myself as the Jack Nicholson 
of rubber. {Q 
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stealing the 
marshal’s gun, 
Valentine takes 
aim at the monster 
through the window. 


George Miller induces 


Accustomed to thinking logically, computer expert 
John Valentine (John Lithgow) Is living through a 
nightmare— and it’s not just the monster he’s 
glimpsed on the airplane’s wing; it’s being thought 
crazy by ail the other passengers and crew. Here 
he’s subdued by the copilot (John Dennis 
Johnston) and a marshal from the FAA (Charles 
Knapp), while a perplexed stewardess (Donna 
Dixon) looks on. 


Between the storm outside and the crazy man inside, the 
marshal himself seems a bit distraught— enough to seek comfort 
with a little girl’s doll. 


"John Lithgow 
has a face 
the camera 
falls In 
love with." 

—George Miller 
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MAKEUP 


CHARACTER 


STANDTHS 


C" CASTING MUST CAl 


CODE -X- INDICATES COMPAK’/ HAS NOTIFIED 


A call sheet from the Miller sequence. Cast members and 
crew received new ones each day. On-set security was 
extremely tight, and the warning under “Special Notes” 


cept for one scene shot on location at a San Fernando Valley 
lirport, the entire episode was shot on Stage #15 ot the Warner 
os. lot, where art director Jim Spencer (Rocky, Poltergeist) and 
:rew duplicated the fuselage of a jet, including an 82-foot wing. 




With the wimJow shattered, the pressure drops 
and all hell breaks loose on board. (Note wind 
machine and spotlight at tar left.) 
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TZ INTERVIEW 


John 

Lithgow 


HE'S BRAINY 
VERSATILE, AND 
VERY VERY BUSY— 
AND NOW, AT LAST, 
HE'S A MOVIE STAR. 


John Lithgow is best known for his 
portroyoi of the transexuoi Roberta Mui- 
doon in the fiim adaptation of John 
irving's The World According to Garp, a 
performance that earned him an Aca- 
demy Award nomination. His profe|fional 
career has spanned more than ten 
years, in 1973, the Harvard-educated ac- 
tor won both a Tony and Drama Desk 
Award for his stage performance in The 
Changing Room, and he has made it a 
point to work fn iive theater every year. 
He has aiso appeared in severai fiims, in- 
ciuding Brian DePaima's Obsession and 
Blow-Out, Bob Fosse's All That Jazz, and 
Jack Hofsis's's I'm Dancing As Fast As / 
Con, In addition, Lithgow supplied the 
voice of Yoda for National Public Radio's 
presentation of The Empire Strikes Back. 

More recently, Lithgow starred in the 
"Nightmare At 20,000 Feet," episode 
of Twilight Zone— The Movie, directed 
by George Miller. We caught him recent- 
ly on the run between the sets of his two 
latest projects. Terms of Endearment 
and Footloose. - — JV 


TZ: You're so busy you must feel like 
you're in the Twilight Zone. 

Lithgow: Yes, 1 do. I've been in Lin- 
coln, Nebraska and Provo, Utah twice 
in the last ten days. 

TZ: Do you have another film in the 
works besides Terms of Endearment 
and Footloose! 

Lithgow: Yes, it's something called 
Buckaroo Banzai, which is being di- 
rected by W.D. Richter, who wrote the 
script for the remake of Invasion of the 
Body Snatchers. 

TZ: What was your initial reaction 
when you were asked to be in Twilight 
Zone — The Movie? 

Lithgow: Well, I was delighted. As a 
matter of fact, I had been in New York 
publicizing The World According to 
Garp, and the interviewers would ask, 
"Who do you want to work with 


next?" And I would say, "Steven Spiel- 
berg." Then, when I got back to Los 
Angeles there was a phone message to 
call Steven Spielberg because he wants 
you to be in his next movie. I was just 
ecstatic. 

TZ: Did you know the work of 
George Miller, the director of the 
episode you appear in? 

Lithgow: Yes, I'd seen Road Warrior 
and loved it, and took an instant liking 
to him when we first met. He told me 
the whole story of our episode as if we 
were sitting around a campfire, 
everything except how it was going to 
end. I sat there saying, "Yes, yes, and 
then what?" But he wouldn't say. I was 
certainly hooked. 


Lithgow: Yes, I know. I've worn my- 
self out on several movie sets, but 
nothing like this. 

TZ: How did people react to you in the 
wake of your performance in Garp? 
Lithgow: I'm still amazed that people 
recognize me from Garp, and it hap- 
pens all the time. 1 suspect Twilight 
Zone will be the first really commercial 
film I've made. 

TZ: Is it a problem for stage actors, 
who often play character parts in 
films, to establish themselves as "stars" 
in the eyes of tfie public? 

Lithgow: 1 don't view it as a problem 
myself. It depeniJs on what your goals 
are as an actor. My goals as an actor 
are very closely tied up with the chal- 


"I’ve worn myself out on several 
movie sets, but nothing like this. ” 


TZ: Had you ever seen the original 
show with William Shatner? 

Lithgow: No, and I still haven't. I re- 
member the series very well, but I was 
not a regular viewer. 

TZ: Did you have any worries about 
being able to create enough sympathy 
for your character in a twenty-minute 
segment? 

Lithgow: I didn't worry about it. That 
didn't really seem to be the issue for 
me. Just from seeing Road Warrior and 
talking to George, I knew it was going 
to be a very kinetic episode, set at a 
tremendously high pitch. I was more 
worried because it was like nothing I'd 
ever done. 

TZ: But you have worked with some 
"kinetic" directors in the past, like 
Fosse and DePalma? 


lenges of theater acting and character 
acting. I suppose I'd love to become a 
movie star. I'm like every other actor 
in that regard, I suppose. But I would 
like to be a move star on my own 
terms. 1 would like to be a movie star 
in the way that, say, Alec Guinness is. 
TZ: What character will you be play- 
ing in Buckaroo Banzai? 

Lithgow: I will be playing Dr. Emilio 
Lazardo, a mad scientist who is a 
human being whose body has been 
taken over by an alien. I think it’ll be 
great fun. 

TZ: What is your perception of Steven 
Spielberg, the man whose films have 
earned more money than any others in 
the history of thie medium? 

Lithgow: His problem is that he just 
doesn't know what people want. 
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STORYBOARDINIG THE FINAL SCENES 

Director George Miller's initial storyboards suggested varia- 
tions in camera angles, additional lines of dialogue, and 
alternate shots. In th(»se sketches for the concluding 
scenes at the airport, ci mechanic discovers the damage 
inflicted by the monster ("Max . . . MaaaxH") and Valen- 
tine is taken away in ar ambulance whose driver turns out 
to be a face we've seen before. ("Remember,” reads a 
note, "a crazy guy is driving.”) 
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TZ INTERVIEW 

Larry Cedar 


HE MAY BE 
DRESSED IN A 
MONSTER SUIT 
BUT HE'S GOT 
DANOING FEET, 


Often the unsung hero of a genre film is an actor 
whose name never appears in the cr€>dits, or, if it does, ap- 
pears beside words like "The Monster" or "The Creature" or, 
even more nebulously, "The Shape" (as in Halloween) or 
"Fake Shems" (as in The Evil Dead). V/ho are these actors? 
Well, often they are not actors at all. They are people chosen 
to play a part because they have some physical character- 
istic the filmmakers want to exploit. Lock Martin, who played 
the giant robot, Gort, in The Day the Earth Stood Still (1951), 
was a doorman at Grauman's Chinese' Theater whose enor- 
mous seven-foot, seven-inch height inspired director Robert 
Wise to choose him. More recent examples are David 
Prowse, who was cast as Darth Voder in Star Wars because 
ot his imposing size, and of Boladi Badejo, a six-foot-ten Nige- 
rian studying in England, who was chosen for the title role in 
Alien because he was not only tall but also lean enough to 
slip into Carlo Rambaldi's monster suit. 

When a veteran actor agrees to play a "creature," it's 
sometimes because he's just happy to get the work. Tom 
Tyler, who played the guy in the bandages in The Mummy's 
Tomb (1940), and Ray "Crash" Corrigan, who played the 
beastie in Itl The Terror tram Beyond Space (the 1958 version 
of Alien), were both cowboy actors picking up a check be- 
tween westerns. 

Occasionally an actor who gets a break playing a 
monster will go on to stardom later. James Arness, who went 
on to become one of television's most durable stars, was the 
creature in the original The Thing (1951), a part he seems em- 
barrassed about today. Unlike Arness, British character actor 
Boris Karloff always expressed great affection for the monster 
that made him famous, since before 193Ts Frankenstein he'd 
spent more than a decade playing hssavies. 

Whether or not playing the airborne monster in Twilight 
Zone— The Movie will make actor Larry Cedar a star remains 
to be seen. But one thing is clear: Cedar approached his role 
with real enthusiasm. In fact, he landed the part because he 
was able to freak out on cue at his audition. — JV 

TZ: What did you do before you were cast as the 
monster? 

Cedar: I had a few leading roles in Disney films, and I had 
done some work on the stage out here in Los Angeles. I 
also do commercials. I'm a kind of song-and-dance man. 
TZ: How did a song-and-dance man end up menacing air- 
planes in Twilight Zone! 

Cedar: Well, 1 went in to audition for George Miller, and 
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he wanted the actors to act out being a monster. So I ran 
across the table and threw things at them. I guess they 
kind of enjoyed it. I remember that they asked us to be 
crazy, and I must have done it well, because at one point 
George Miller stood up and said, "All right, that's enough!" 
TZ: Had you ever had any experience in such a role? 
Cedar: No. People kee]5 telling me that Jim Arness started 
that way, but I never thought I would. My agent knows 
I'm a dancer, though, and the part called for someone who 
could move well. 

TZ: What is your impression of George Miller? 

Cedar: He never loses his cool, even though we were on a 
tight schedule. We had a lot of special effects: water, 
smoke, wind ... I can remember being out there on the 
wing to shoot. We were practically under atmospheric con- 
ditions, and there was George Miller shouting, "More 
smoke! More smoke! " 1 heard that a hundred times a day. 
TZ: Were you, like the actor in the original Twilight Zone 
television episode, required to run around on the wing of 
the airplane? 

Cedar: Well, in a way. It was quite a set, and I think they 
successfully re-created the conditions of an airplane at 
20,000 feet. The whole thing was blacked out and the wing 
was on hydraulics, so it seems to have lift. 

TZ: Did you ever fall off the wing? 

Cedar: No, we had a wire hooked up to me so that 
wouldn't happen. 

TZ: What was it like inside that costume? 

Cedar: First they put talcum powder all over me so I 
could slip into it, but after the first day it was like climb- 
ing into a wet sponge. It got heavier as we went on be- 
cause it kept taking on more water. I would have been 
upset about the discomfort if it wasn't for the quality of 
the project. 1 remembei', on the first day, I asked if there 
was going to be a lot of smoke, and some people were 
worried that 1 was going to complain a lot. But 1 didn't. I 
was just curious. 

TZ: How much emotional range were you able to project 
in the suit? 


"I think I did enough 
to get John Lithgow upset. " 


Cedar: I was restricted to body movements, but I think I 
did enough to get Johr Lithgow upset. He plays the man 
who thinks he sees me on the wing. The face of the suit 
was capable of expression, but that was controlled by 
Craig [the suit designer, Craig Reardon] by cables. 

TZ: Do you ever dream about being "discovered" the way 
Boris Karloff was? 

Cedar: God, I hope it happens, but I don't entertain such 
thoughts seriously because the creature I play isn't as 
pivotal as the Frankenstein monster. 

TZ: Why did the filmmakers want an actor in the first 
place? Why not a stuntman? 

Cedar: There was a lot of discussion. They were worried, 
at first, about whether an actor could handle the duress 
and the danger. But they also wanted someone who could 
really communicate an attitude. 

TZ: What's next for Larry Cedar, the actor? 

Cedar: Well, believe it or not. I'm playing another 


monster. Craig Reardon is doing the monsters for a film 
called Dreamscape, and he asked me to play one of the 
creatures. 

TZ: Are you concerned about being typed as the guy in 
the rubber suit? 

Cedar: Not if it makes me a star. m 


Detailed storyboards plot two confrontations 
between Valentine and the creature on the wing. 
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by Will Stanton 



August 30th. We are alone cm the island now, 
Barney and I. It was something of a jolt to have to 
sack Tayloe after all these years, but I had no alter- 
native. The petty vandalisms 1 could have forgiven, 
but when he tried to poison Barney out of simple 
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September 8th. For the past two days 1 have had to 
keep Barney confined and how he hates it. I am 
afraid that when my experiments are completed I 
shall have to do away with Barney. Ridiculous as it 
may sound there is still the possibility that he might 
be able to jcommunicate his intelligence to others of 
his kind. Ffowever small the chance may be, the risk 
is too great to ignore. Fortunately there is, in the 
basement, a vault built with the idea of keeping 
vermin out and it will serve equally well to keep 
Barney in. 


September 9th. Apparently 1 have spoken too soon. 
This morning I let him out to frisk around a bit be- 
fore commencing a new series ol tests. After a quick 
survey of the room he returned to his cage, sprang 
up on the door handle, removiid the key with his 
teeth, and before I could stop him, he was out the 


malice, he was standing in the way of scientific pro- 
gress. That I cannot condone. 

I can only believe the attempt was made 
while under the influence of alcohol, it was so clum- 
sy. The poison container was overturned and a trail 
of powder led to Barney's dish. Tayloe's defense was 
of the flimsiest. He denied it. V^'ho else then? 


September 2nd. 1 am taking a calmer view of the 
Tayloe affair. The monastic life here must have be- 
come too much for him. That, and the abandonment 
of his precious guinea pigs. He insisted to the last 
that they were better suited than Barney to my ex- 
periments. They were more his speed. I'm afraid. He 
was an earnest and willing work(;r, but something of 
a clod, poor fellow. 

At last 1 have complete freedom to carry on 
my work without the mute reproaches of Tayloe. 1 
can only ascribe his violent antagonism toward 
Barney to jealousy. And now that he has gone, how 
much happier Barney appears to be! I have given 
him complete run of the place, and what sport it is 
to observe how his newly avrakened intellectual 
curiosity carries him about. After only two weeks of 
glutamic acid treatments, he has become interested 
in my library, dragging the boolcs from the shelves, 
and going over them page by page. I am certain he 
knows there is some knowledge to be gained from 
them had he but the key. 
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OUR LAST ISSUE WAS DEVOTED 
TO CATS, BUT NOW IT'S TIME FOR 
THE RATS TO HAVE THEIR 
SAY— AT LEAST ONE 
RATHER UNUSUAL RAT. 


window. By the time I reached the yard I spied him 
on the coping of the' well, and I arrived on the spot 
only in time to hear the key splash into the water 
below. 

I own I am somewhat embarrassed. It is the 
only key. The door is locked. Some valuable papers 
are in separate compartments inside the vault. Fortu- 
nately, although the well is over forty feet deep, 
there are only a few feet of water in the bottom, so 
the retrieving of the key does not present an insur- 
mountable obstacle. But I must admit Barney has 
won the first round. 

September 10th. I have had a rather shaking expe- 
rience, and once mere in a minor clash with Barney 
I have come off second best. In this instance I will 
admit he played the hero's role and may even have 
saved my life. 

In order to fcicilitate my descent into the well 
I knotted a length of three-quarter-inch rope at one- 
foot intervals to mcike a rude ladder. I reached the 
bottom easily enough, but after only a few minutes 
of groping for the key, my flashlight gave out and I 
returned to the surlace. A few feet from the top I 
heard excited squeaks from Barney, and upon ob- 
taining ground level I observed that the rope was 
almost completely severed. Apparently it had chafed 
against the edge of the masonry and the little fellow, 
perceiving my plight/ had been doing his utmost to 
warn me. 

I have now replaced that section of rope and 
arranged some old sacking beneath it to prevent a 
recurrence of the accident. I have replenished the 
batteries in my flasalight and am now prepared for 
the final descent. These few moments I have taken 
off to give myself a breathing spell and to bring my 
journal up to date. Perhaps I should fix myself a 
sandwich as 1 may be down there longer than seems 
likely at the moment. 

September 11th. F'oor Barney is dead an soon I 
shell be the same. He was a wonderful ratt and life 
without him is knot worth livving. If anybody reeds 
this please do not disturb anything on the island but 
leeve it like it is as a shryn to Barney, espechilly the 
old well. Do not look for my body as I will caste 
myself into the sei;. You mite bring a couple of 
young ratts an leeve them as a living memorial to 
Barney. Females— no males. I sprayned my wrist is 
why this is written ;o bad. This is my laste will. Do 
vvhat I say and don't come back or disturb anything 
after you bring the young ratts like I said. Just 
females. 

Goodby iS 
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ATTENTION, WRITERS! 

Announcing The Third Annual Short Story Contest Sponsored by 





In memory of Rod Serling, whose professional career was launched 
when he became a prizewinner in a nationwide writing contest. 
This year we're seeking stories about an intrusion of the supernatural 
or unearthly into a well-drawn contemporary American setting. 

As in previous years, the contest is limited to previously 
unpublished writers. 

Maximum story length: two thousand words. 

Winning stories will be published in 
TZ's Third Anniversary Issue, 

March-April 1984 



Rules 

1. All entries must be original works 
of fiction, two thousand words or 
less. There is no minimum length. 

2. The contest is open only to those 
who have never had fiction 
published professionally; all those 
who have received monetary ^ 
payment for a piece of published 
fiction of whatever length (but not 
including poetry and plays) are 
ineligible. 


Entries must be typewritten, with the' 
writer's name, address, and 
telephone number on the first page. 
All entries to be considered must 
include a stamped, self-addressed 
envelope for return of the 
manuscript. Please note that we 
cannot acknowledge entries on 
receipt. 

Writers may submit one entry only. 
All non-prize-winning entries will 


nonetheless be csnsidered for 
publication in the magazine. 

6. The contest closes September 1, 

1983. Mail entries to; 

Story Contest, TZ Publications, Inc. 
800 Second Ave., New York, NY 10017 

FIRST PRIZE: $500 
SECOND PRIZE: $300 
THIRD PRIZE: $200 


ANSWERS TO FANTASY ACROSTIC #2 

JOHN W. CAMPBELL— "WHO GOES THERE" 

“On its own world it would probably class you 
as a fish-belly white monstrosity with an insufficient 
number of eyes and a fungoid body pale and bloated with 
gas. Just because its nature is different, you haven't 
any right to say it's necessarily evil.” 


A. Jeffty is Five 

N. 

Walt 

B. Odyssey of Flight 

O. 

Hounds 

C. Husband III 

P. 

Outland 

D. No 

Q. 

Gun 

E. Woana 

R. 

Oasis 

F. Cut it out 

S. 

Ed Wynn 

G. Abracadabra 

T. 

Spout 

H. Mister Waverly 

U. 

The Wind from Nowhere 

I. Pussycats 

V. 

Hassidic 

J. Billy Bayles 

W. 

Ego 

K. Ebbs 

X. 

Rin Tin Tin 

L. Lost in 

Y. 

Eye for an eye 


M. Lisa Tuttle 
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THE NICE THING ABOUT HOME 


DELIVERY WAS THAT IT GAVE A 


WOMAN THE CHANCE TO BE 


CREATIVE! 


Ellison's eyes burned 


squinted into the darkness, into 


the low-lying mist on the desolate 


gravel road ahead of his car, and it seemed 


the harder he concentrated on avoiding 


the gullies and potholes that regularly ap- 


peared out of nowhere, the sleepier he 


became.' His vision was becoming more 


difficult to focus after each blink of his 


eyelids, and he realized that for several 


moments he had been mesmerized by the 


white mists drifting through the beams of 


his headlights. He rolled his window 


down a few inches and turned off the 
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heater. This never made him less sleepy; it just made 
his physical discomfort more important for the time 
being than his sleepiness. 

Three-twenty a.m. Babies, of course, always 
come in the middle of the night. Probably seventy- 
five percent of all children he’d delivered in the past 
six years had been born between midnight and five 
a.m. If Mrs. Knoss was as far along as her husband 
had described on the phone, then maybe hard labor 
would start soon. After all, she'd had four other 
children. This one would probably come a little 
quicker than the last, and the last had, as Mrs. 
Knoss had told him, been an easy, fast birth. If this 
were over by six, he could get home and get a cou- 
ple of hours sleep before he had to be at the office 
— no, hospital. Tomorrow was the day he had to re- 
inforce Mrs. Lupke's cervix. Later in the day, he 
would remove and insert lUDs, check for tiny heart- 
beats through the taut skin of swollen bellies, and 
possibly deliver another baby. Mrs. Grasse was due 
within the week, and she wa^ always unpredictable. 
Hysterical and unpredictable. You'd think that after 
eight kids she wouldn't fall apart every time, but 
she'd been raised that way: to think of her labor as 
her "sickness," and to scream during delivery 
whether she really needed to or not. Ellison was sure 
that Mrs. Grasse's mother had been the same way, 
and her grandmother, and he knew that she would 
teach her own girls to think of themselves as inferior 
to their brothers, to regard sex as a distasteful duty 
to their husbands, and to bring forth children, as the 
Bible says, in pain; affected, if necessary, but cer- 
tainly underscored in hysterics. He dreaded the 
thought of having to deal with her; he'd been too 
tired and depressed lately to be patient with her 
righteous ignorance. 

Mrs. Knoss was not like that. Though she 
was well into her forties, she was as excited about 
this baby as many young women are about their 
first. There was no doubt in Ellison's mind that the 
child he would deliver tonight, as well as all the 
Knosses' children, was the product of genuine, 
unself-conscious love. 

She'd first visited Ellison when her pregnancy 
was in its fifth month. She and her husband, Luther, 
had moved to the Arkansas Ozarks from some place 
in Kentucky, where they had briefly lived, having 
come there from West Virginia. Merrilee had wanted 
only the most superficial care from Ellison. She'd 
shown no interest in having an ultrasound image, or 
in learning about PKU testing or any of the other 
modern medical assurances that other expectant 
mothers usually required. The couple had been pecu- 
liarly elusive in answering many of Ellison's ques- 
tions during their monthly visits. He knew they were 
poor: their clothes were dated and shabby. He'd also 
gathered that they were virtually illiterate. And all 


they would say about Luther's profession was that 
he was a "wildcrafter," selling herbs and roots gath- 
ered in the woods at flea markets and county fairs, 
along roadsides, or wherever he could set up a table. 

Ellison shifted in his seait uncomfortably. 
Driving these winding gravel roads always exhausted 
him. He was accustomed to wide, well-lit asphalt 
streets and sidewalks. In the past few months, he 
had begun to regret his decision to leave his profit- 
able but relentless Chicago practice to become a 
country doctor. Things had not bten as idyllic as he 
had imagined. The air was clean and the countryside 
beautiful, but the workload was no easier. In fact, 
the work seemed more oppressive because there were 
no cultural distractions, no nightlife, none of the ur- 
ban things he was missing now, things that he was 
certain only a couple of years ago that he would not 
miss. And there were poverty and ignorance, two 
things he hadn't encountered much in Lake Forest. 
He had felt genuine compassion for these people at 
first, but now he found himself growing annoyed 
and resentful of having to treat patients who be- 
lieved that opossums mate through their noses, and 
that urinating in a road will result in a sty in one's 
eye. Still, some of his patients, like the Knosses, 
made it more bearable. He rather envied their affec- 
tion for each other and their apparent indifference to 
their poverty. He smiled to himself, remembering 
Merrilee's enthusiastic optimism al ter her last exami- 
nation: "I know I'm going to do everything right. 
With you there a-keepin' an eye on me, I know I'll 
do it right." 

Ellison had been getting more involved with 
home births lately than he really wanted to be. Yes, 
he believed that women should have an alternative 
to the regimentation and assembly-line rapidity 
sometimes found in hospital deliveries, but he never 
dreamed the idea would catch on to this extent, and 
that he would be called upon to give up so much 
sleep. The Knosses didn't belong to the generation of 
new parents who had rediscovered home birth. They 
were from some sequestered, unchanging place in the 
Blue Ridge or Smokey Mountain;;, a place unaware 
of or unconcerned with natiorial trends. Ellison 
doubted whether either of them had ever seen the in- 
side of a hospital. 

Ellison's head felt numb and he was finding it 
almost impossible to concentrate on his driving. He 
thought for a moment that he heard a new tapping 
or clicking noise coming from his engine. He shud- 
dered at the thought of being stranded out here ten 
or eleven miles from the highway, and another eight 
from Staleyville. His mind drifted back to Mrs. 
Grasse — back to her first visit after he had set up his 
practice the year before last. She had been a long- 
standing patient of Ellison's chief competitor in 
town. Dr. Castellano, who was notoriously' brusque 
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"Her water broke at 
ten minutes to two. 
The pains is down to 
six minutes. The 
kids is so excited ..." 

with histrionic women. "He's an odd bird," Mrs. 
Grasse had confided, "all that money and he married 
an Oriental!" 

Ellison started. For a moment he wasn't sure 
where he was. He had made a trip out to the Knoss- 
es' cottage only once before, in daylight. He rubbed 
his eyes and stared into the dark woods. Off to the 
right, down in a small hollow, he spotted a dim 
yellow light. A porchlight. He remembered now. A 
few feet farther there should be a drive. 

As soon as Ellison turned his car into the 
nearly washed-out giavel drive, a light came on in 
the front room of the cottage. The front door 
opened and Ellison could see Luther peering out anx- 
iously toward him. 

"Jest pull 'er up here anywheres. Doctor," 
Luther called, scurrying out to pull open the car 
door almost before Ellison had stopped the car. 
Ellison groped for his bag with his right hand as 
Luther tugged at his left arm, trying, it seemed, to 
lift him off the car seat. Ellison had forgotten how 
tall Luther was. Tall and amazingly thin, with a 
whiskerless face whose age was impossible to guess. 
Ellison intended to say something about nearly get- 
ting lost, but Luther, guiding him anxiously toward 
the house, was talkirig nonstop. 

"Her water broke at ten minutes to two. The 
pains is down to six minutes. The kids is so excited. 
I thaink I got evethaing ready for ye ..." 

T he inside of the cottage was as dreary as 
Ellison had remembered. It had apparently 
been abandoned for ten or twelve years 
before the Knosses inad moved in, and they had 
done little to restore it, except for having the elec- 
tricity turned back cn. There were boxes of dusty 
jars on the floor as well as various automobile 
engine parts. Most of the original wallpaper had 
long ago been pulled from the walls, or had fallen 
from the weight of i:he slowly crumbling structure 
behind it. In its place, dirty sheets of corrugated 
cardboard had been nailed up to contain the dust of 
disintegrating plaster. A clothesline had been tacked 
across the corner of the west and north walls in the 
front room, and several articles of Merrilee and 
Luther's clothing hung from it. Conspicuously absent 
were any children's clothes, and Ellison wondered 
for a moment if the children might be self-sufficient 


enough to wash their own laundry. Alongside the 
front door stood the aquarium that had puzzled 
Ellison on his first visit. It seemed absurd to him 
that people as impoverished as these would keep pet 
fish. The ten-gallon tank was so green with algae 
that nothing distinct was visible within. The dark, 
nondescript shapes which were suspended motion- 
lessly in the water could have been weeds and 
mosses, though some of the mass looked like thick, 
wide clumps of dirty cotton. Vaguely disgusted, Elli- 
son assumed that the contents of the aquarium filter 
had been dumped into the water. The children must 
have done it. Did Luther and Merrilee let their kids 
run wild, and were they not expected to clean up the 
results of their vandalism? Surely they had noticed 
the mess. Ellison was certain that there was nothing 
left alive in the tank except the algae and perhaps a 
few hopelessly overworked snails. 

Something else about the house seemed famil- 
iar and in place. From out in the nearby woods — or 
perhaps it was the small sti;ip of yard bordering the 
drive — came the mewing of a cat. The sound never 
became the scream or meow of an older cat, but was 
the mewing of a kitten, though the resonance and 
volume of the sound suggested an adult animal. 
Ellison remembered reading somewhere. Natural 
History, probably, that tiger cubs at a certain stage 
in their development must be taught to kill with one 
bite by their mothers. A cub that does not learn this 
never matures emotionally. Perhaps the same is true 
of domesticated cats, he thought. 

Luther led Ellison into the bedroom where 
Merrilee sat naked in their sagging double bed, 
propped up by pillows and partially covered with a 
sheet. She looked old in the harsh light of a bare 
lightbulb which dangled tentatively from the ceiling. 
The room was filled with the smell of stale sweat. It 
was an odor which always accompanied her on her 
visits to the office. She smiled broadly as they ap- 
proached her. 

"Sorry ta call ye out in the middle of the 
night like this. Dr. Ellison," she said in a voice 
cracking with weariness. 

"Don't worry about that. How are you 
doing?" 

"I'm fine. I don't thaink I'll keep ye a-waitin' 
fer long." 

Luther sat beside her on the bed and began to 
dab at her face with a cloth he had dampened in a 
bowl of water on the floor. Ellison placed his bag on 
a trunk which stood against the east wall, and, snap- 
ping it open, he removed his stethoscope. 

"Let's see how he's doing," he said in a tone 
which was intended to sound soothing, but instead 
seemed to him overrehearsed and mechanical. He 
fixed the stethoscope earpieces in place and listened 

to Merrilee's stomach. 

..s 
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"It's good and strong, as usual. Now ... if 
he's in position ..." He slid his hands over the 
smooth orb of her belly. As in previous examina- 
tions, he could not tell in what position the child lay 
inside her. He sighed heavily to himself. 

"Is somethin' wrong?" Luther asked nervously. 

"This is a tricky little guy in here," Ellison 
smiled wearily, dreading the possibility of a breech 
birth. "In four months I haven't been able to plot his 
position. I ought to check your dilation ..." 

"Not jest yet," Merrilee winced as another 
contraction began. "I don't want to be touched jest 
yet." 

Ellison nodded his assent. He knew better 
than to press the point with her. 

"Three minutes apart now," Luther noted as 
he looked at his pocket watch. 

"It shouldn't be too much longer," Ellison 
said, suppressing a yawn. "Are your other kids go- 
ing to witness the birth?" 

"Oh, yes," Merrilee gasped. 

"Are they in bed? I'd think with all the 
excitement ..." 

"No, they're awake," Luther interrupted. 
"They're as -excited as we are." 

"Where are they?" 

"They're around." 

Ellison was annoyed — and a little insulted — 
by Luther's elusiveness. Surely they felt close enough 
to him by now to show him the courtesy of answer- 
ing his questions. Why were they so secretive? He 
felt like telling them that he had only been making 
conversation, that he really didn't give a damn 
about where the kids were. He had assumed when 
he asked the question that they were peeking out at 
him from behind their door, having been told to 
keep out of the'way until their mother could cope 
with their presence during the delivery. He felt him- 
self getting a headache. 

The contractions continued to come at three- 
minute intervals for the next hour and a half. Ellison 
sat on the trunk against the wall and his eyes felt as 
if hot blasts of air were hitting them. The harsh light 
in the room was making his headache worse. He 
craved a cup of coffee, but if Luther had offered 
one, he would have refused it. He'd have rather 
fallen asleep during the delivery than consume any- 
thing prepared in the Knoss home. 

If he were still in the city, he would have 
spent the evening at the Schubert with a late dinner 
at Benihana's. He thought of Piper's Alley and Old 
Town, of the jazz bands at Rick's, and the sight of 
the moon on Lake Michigan from atop the Hancock 
Building. He rubbed the back of his neck. His nerves 
were fraying slowly and he knew it. Over the past 
few weeks he had begun to notice it more and more. 
The less sleep he got and the greater his workload. 


the more difficult it was for him to face his daily 
responsibilities. Two weeks ago he had started tak- 
ing lithium to stabilize his moods. If only he could 
take one now . . . 

T he cat could be heard mewing at the rear of 
the house just beyond a window behind the 
bed. As he stood to retrieve his bag, Ellison 
glanced toward the front room. He hadn't noticed it 
before, but nearly the entire inside of the house was 
visible from his vantage point. There was the front 
room with its doorless, empty closet, the kitchen- 
dining area and the bedroom in which he stood, 
with the bathroom adjoining it. He saw no other 
doors. There were no children's rooms. Suddenly 
and inexplicably, Ellison felt a stab of fear in his 
stomach. For a reason he couldn't pinpoint, he 
found himself compelled to act as if he hadn't no- 
ticed anything. The four Knoss children for whom 
he had imaged names and personalities were abrupt- 
ly and brutally wiped out in his mind. Almost 
against his will, his eyes darted around the house 
again. If the children were hiding, there was no 
place for them to conceal themselves. They must be 
outside. But it was no warmer than forty-five 
degrees outside, and Ellison hac been there nearly 
two hours. It wasn't possible. They must be in the 
house somewhere. 

Merrilee and Luther hadn't noticed the mo- 
mentary shift in Ellison's attention. He knew his ex- 
haustion was distorting everything. "These are sim- 
ple, good people," he found the thought repeating 
itself in his mind, though they were beginning to 
seem filthy and malevolent. Tlie problem of the 
children dogged him; maybe they had never existed, 
or maybe they had died. They might even have been 
killed. These ignorant, inbred mountain families, 
isolated from society and immune to the law, could 
be capable of anything. Ellison breathed in and out 
deeply in an attempt to regJiin control of his 
thoughts. After a moment, his mind cleared and he 
smiled to himself. "I've got to start getting more 
sleep," he thought. "I'm getting as hysterical as Edna 
Grasse." 

He pulled the sheet that covered Merrilee 
back to her knees and for a second he was sick at 
the thought of giving her a pelvic examination. He 
removed a roll of thin plastic g oves from his bag, 
tore one off and slipped it over his right hand. 

"I've got to check your dilation now." 

This time Merrilee nodded obligingly as 
Luther continued to dab at her flushed cheeks. 
Ellison probed gently for the cer^'ix. One, two, three 
centimeters. She would have to be nine or ten cen- 
timeters to give birth to a normal-sized child. She 
would be entering the transitional phase just before 
birth soon. Why wasn't she dilated? He felt further. 
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He should have been able to feel the child's head, 
unless it were to be a breech birth. He felt nothing 
recognizable. 

The cat's mevdng had continued nonstop for 
many minutes. Ellison found the sound was distract- 
ing him. 

"You're not dilated," he said in an abrupt, 
almost accusatory tone. 

"I'll be all right," she cooed softly. "I know 
I'm going to do everything right." 

Ellison found himself annoyed with her pla- 
cidity. He was the doctor. He was the best judge of 
whether or not she was going to be all right. The 
throbbing in his head intensified. 

"You're going to have the baby in the next ten 
minutes or so, and tliere isn't enough room for it to 
come out." 

"We really thjiink she's a-goin' ta be all right 
this time," Luther interjected. "We're proud of our 
other kids, but this one's a-goin' ta be the best." 

Ellison suddenly wondered if these people 
were mocking him. Their expressions, their vocal in- 
flections, no longer seemed genuine. Perhaps Merri- 
lee wasn't in labor at all. He realized he hadn't felt 
her stomach during a contraction yet this evening. 
She couldn't fake the feel of a contraction. If she 
were faking, he'd know. Perhaps they intended to 
isolate him out here for some sinister reason. "This 
is preposterous," he thought. "If ever a woman 
looked like she was in labor, Merrilee does. I've got 
to get a hold on mysielf. I can't believe Tm thinking 
these things." Ellison breathed deeply again until he 
felt himself calming. "This is great. She's having a 
baby and I'm the one who has to do the breathing 
exercises!" He was certain the Knosses had noticed 
that he was acting peculiarly. He felt the need to say 
something offhanded and chatty. 

"Those kids of yours must be hiding from 
me." He felt immediately that this was not the chat- 
ty thing he wanted to say. Whatever was going on 
here between these people and their children, he 
didn't want to know 

"They ain't hidin'," Luther said. 

"Oh . . . well, all I meant was ..." 

"Only three lives with us; that's Lester, Lon- 
ny, and Virgil. Walter's at college." 

Ellison grew angry now. They'd been toying 
with him, lying to him for no reason. The thought 
of a Knoss child in an academic setting was ridic- 
ulous, and somehow offensive. 

"You've got a son going to college?" 

"He ain't a-goin' there, he's there!" 

"How'd you pay for it? By selling roots and 
weeds on the roadside?" 

"We don't pay for it," Luther looked puzzled. 
"They pay us." 

Ellison was so angry he couldn't think clearly 



for a moment. 

"They pay you? They pay students to attend 
this college?" 

"He ain't a student. He's there to be ... 
studied." 

The mewing from the back of the house had 
reached a maddening crescendo. Ellison could think 
of nothing else. He stood and faced the window. 

"Can't you shut that ..." Ellison's voice failed 
him. The mewing thing that peered in at him from 
the darkness was a filmy-eyed glistening mass with 
three or four appendages dangling limply off the 
windowsill. Several black orifices punctured its near- 
ly gelatinous body; these were partially veiled in 
shimmering mucous membranes. Ellison was trans- 
fixed. He felt the muscles in his back and shoulders 
freeze and tighten to the point of pain. 

"There's Lonny now," Luther smiled, nodding 
toward the window. "And Lester's in there." He 
tapped the trunk which stood against the wall with 
his foot, and an animated scratching and gurgling 
sound arose from within. "And in there, in the 
'quarium, that's Virgil." 

Merrilee grasped Luther's hand tightly as 
another contraction began. 

"This time," she said weakly, but ia a voice 
tentative with joyous anticipation, "this time I'm go- 
ing to get it right!" 18 
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by John Alfred Taylor 


E very year, as close to Memorial Day as could 
be, Nelson and the other surviving veterans 
of Amchitka got togfether in Pittsburgh or 
Wheeling, some from Youngstown or Morgantown, 
some from as far away as Harrisburg or Cincinnati. 
But this year Vincentes was too sick to come, and 
Fulton had died in St. Augustine, so it was a small 
group meeting in Majewski's tavern. 

Majewski understood it was important, and 
had put up some flags and red, white, and blue crepe 
paper. He'd been on Guadalcanal before they issued 
Marines Garands, and been wounded and come down 
with jungle rot, but told Nelson the Aleutians sound- 
ed worse. "Hell, at least we could see where we was, 
except at night sometimes with the Japs and the land 
crabs bumping into each other." 

So the back room was nice, and the five of 
them left were having a great time till O'Bryan 
opened his big mouth. "Hey Nelse, you still never 
told us about what you met in the P-40 boneyard 
that time. Was it a klootch, the sneaky guerilla 
klootch, the Clapped-Up Klootch of Amchitka? Why 
you been so quiet all these years?" 

Nelse worked hard to smile. O'Bryan was 
okay, and the stories they made up about the 
Clapped-Up Klootch of Amchitka had kept them go- 
ing; even with built-in clap, a woman would have 
been something, even the greasy bag of their jokes. 
"Didn't want you to get your balls in an uproar, 
didn't want you feeling deprived and jealous." 

O'Bryan grinned like he was being skinned. 
"Now Nelse, we know something happened to you, 
something really serious. And it's time to tell. Don't 
get pissed, but none of us are going to be around in 
ten years — might as well share." 

"You always did run off at the mouth, Harry. 
But probably you're right." And it would be a relief 
to tell somebody else, to stop carrying his secret all 
by himself. "You remember how it was up there?" 


PULL UP A CHAIR IN ThlE BACK 
ROOM AT MAJEWSKI'Sl, POUR 
YOURSELF A BEER AN[) LEARN, AT 
YOUR PERIL THE TRUE :5TORY OF 
THE CREATION OF THE WORLD. 
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"Who could forget," said the Litvak. 

"The trip out was like going off the edge of the 
world. Anchorage, <Zold Bay, Addak, Sitka, Kuluga, 
Semi — , Semi — " 

"Semisoposhnoi," prompted Rogers. 

"Dutch Harbor, the whole chain was weird. 
And the weather, the weather — " 

Everybody groaned in agreement. 

"The weather was really out of this world. Fog 
and williwaws and more fog. Sure glad I didn't have 
to fly in one of those planes we patched." 

"Get to the pioint," said O'Bryan. 

"I'm trying to," said Nelse. "It's just that this 
was so crazy I tried to convince myself it never hap- 
pened, but I still ranember it as if it was yesterday, 
and it wasn't any wiBirder than the rest of that place." 

"I get you," said O'Bryan. 

"Anyway, I was coming back from the crash 
tent, bent over in the wind pulling the fog past me so 
it was all one blur, at least it was daytime and there 
was a little light, and I could see the junked P-40s 
half-shining. But the fog ahead began to sort of curdle 
and coil in, like water going down the drain, and the 
next thing I knew I was out of the wind, but it was 
still blowing all around me — " 

"You not making this up?" asked the Litvak. 

"As God's my witness," said Nelse. "But it gets 
worse. 'Cause ahead it wasn't that yellowy-white but 
gray, a little patch of gray, that's all, but I hope I 
never see that gray cigain. It was shapeless, but as if it 
had all sorts of shapes in it at once. And then sud- 
denly there's a figure standing there, real tall and 
hooded and sort of thin and curved where it shouldn't 
be." 

"Jesus," said O'Bryan. 

"It wasn't your Clapped-Up Klootch. I was 
shaking even before it turned its face, if that's what it 
was, black and like a flower, like a black dandelion, 
sort of. And it reached out with one hand, only it 
was more like — what are those underwater things that 
look like flowers but are really animals? — sea 
anemones. By this time I couldn't even move, and 
when its voice came into my mind — it was a whisper 
but I don't think I heard it with my ears — I almost 
fainted. 

" 'Regrettable Our meeting. None of you are 
supposed to know.' 

"Finally I got the words out. 'Know what?' 

" 'What you are. What your world is.' 

" 'I won't know if you don't tell me,' I said, 
too scared to care. 

" 'It does not matter now, because I will have 
to remove you.' 

" 'Kill me?' 

" 'Oh no, not kill you. Edit you out, paint you 
over so to speak. As if you'd never been.' 


" 'I don't know what you mean. 

" 'Your world is a fiction, and I am one of the 
authors, the production team. You are among the 
billions of minor characters.' 

"Suddenly there's a sort of flashlight thing in 
this creature's tentacles, and I am really scared. 'Sup- 
posing that's so,' I say, 'suppose I am a minor char- 
acter. Not to myself. As far as I'm concerned. I'm the 
main character.' 

"It pointed the flashlight thing away from me. 
'True. And good art allows some autonomy from the 
characters.' I didn't understand what autonomy 
meant, but I looked it up later. 

" 'So why don't you let me be if I promise not 
to tell?' 

"It didn't say anything for the longest time, 
and I was sweating in spite of the temperature being 
near freezing. Finally it whispered in my mind again, 
'You must promise never to tell anyone.' 

" 'Sure,' I said, 'word of honor.' 

" 'Never,' it said. 

" 'Never at all.' 

" 'Then I will not edit you out now. Goodbye, 
Nelson Hovey.' But it reached for my hand with its 
sea-anemone tentacles. They were cold and dry and 
covered with tiny warts or scales. It held my hand up 
to its black dandelion face. 'The human hand, the 
gorilla hand, the chimpanzee hand. One of our most 
amusing conceits. Like Hiroshima and what you will 
call the atomic bomb.' 

"It turned and the fog began to spin and coil 
again. 'Goodbye, Nelson Hovey. But remember, tell 
no other character about this.' 

"Then came the gray squirming again, then 
that was gone, and there I was in the wind blowing 
the fog past at forty miles an hour. And that's exactly 
what happened. I kid you not." 

"You swear that?" said the Litvak. 

"I swear." 

"I believe that's what you think happened," 
said O'Bryan. 

"This business about the atomic bomb," asked 
Rogers. 'Tou believe you heard that then?" 

"Bet your ass." 

Then Majewski came in to see if they wanted 
anything, and everybody shut up except O'Bryan. 
"It's a good story, but b.s. All b.s." 

"No," said Majewski. "Unfortunately not." 

They all looked up as Majewski's face blurred 
gray and turned to a radiate black shape. The sea 
anemone at the end of his sleeve held something like 
a flashlight. "You swore not to tell. Nelson Hovey. 
And now I must erase you all." 

A grayness came out of the flashlight thing, 
began to pull them in, dissolve them, even the flags 
and red, white, and blue crepe paper. iS 
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consiiEP 

by JohriL Skipp 

HE WAS LOVING AND COMPASSIONATE. 

THERE WAS KINDNESS irsl HIS HEART 
AND HE BROUGHT A GIFT CALLED DEATH. 


our twenty-seven in the morning. Streets 
naked and shimmering under a twilit patina 
of frost. Huddled against the gray wall, the 
goat man is sleeping. Rick is watching, weighing. 

► And nobody else is there. * 

Rfck can't stop looking at the goat man's feet. 
Something nasty has spawned down there . . . some 
black, bloating, hideous decay gone well beyond all 
hope of repair. They're the kind of feet that some 
well-meaning doctor would like to amputate, in fact, 
because whatever slow death has taken hold of his 
extremities will eat its way into his bowels. The 
massive body will blacken and shrivel, and the eyes 
will bug out, and one last inarticulate goatlike bray 
will rasp out against the night in agony. 

And, of course, nobody will be there, Rick 
muses, scanning the length of Thirty-Fourth Street 
for some sign of life. Over Herald Square, two 
sheets of old newspaper do a ghostly mating dance 
in the wind; the fate of one derelict couldn't interest 
them less. And the statues are there, as always. Eter- 
nally vigilant, with their spears and armor. Eternally 
looking the other way. 

There are pigeons, too, in more or less the 
same boat as the goat man. Sick. Homeless. Slowly 
dying. Rick watches them hobble around for a min- 
iate, flapping their wings abortively and pecking at 
the chrt for sustenance. Just be glad you don't drink, 
he akdvises them silently. Then he drags on his 
cigarette aaid looks back at the goat man's naked, 
horrible feet. 

The goat man sleeps, huddled against the gray 
wall at the mouth of the subway stairs. It would 
have been warmer for him down there, but appar- 
ently he just couldn't make it. An empty bottle of 
something pokes its mouth out from under his jack- 
et, and a thin pool of whatever is freezing on the 
sidewalk before him. He snores, a sound resplendent 
with burbling phlegm. Rick sighs wearily, then 
crouches down in front of him. 

That leaves me, am I right? A rhetorical ques- 


tion. The goat man doesn't ansv/er. Just you and 
me, buddy. Rick confirms it with a nod of his head. 
The goat man snores, oblivious. 

His hands are shaking a little; he'd like to 
believe that it's just the cold. The cigarette almost 
slips from between his tingling fingers as he brings it 
up for one last drag. It tastes like shit. He snubs the 
butt into a crack in the sidewalk, sticks it in his back 
pocket when he's sure it's dead, and returns to the 
task at hand. 

Not so long ago, the night would have found 
Rick locked in a parlor liberal's jjaralysis, debating 
the morality, letting right and wrong slug it out 
while the dangerous seconds ticked past. But the last 
several months have hardened him, filled him with 
chilly resolve. Right or wrong, he will do it. Now. 
Before anyone comes or the goat man wakes. 

Like all the times before. 

Quickly, Rick rubs his freezing hands to- 
gether, wipes a thin trail of mucus onto the sleeve of 
his winter jacket. Then he reaches over— slowly, 
slowly — to rest his hands on the matted gray Afro of 
the goat man's head. 

He listens, first, as he aWays has, for any 
sign of hope. He's not surprised to find nothing 
there: nothing worth saving. Just the muttering 
voices. Rick has known, from the first time he's seen 
hiwi bellowing on a street corner, bellowirvg at 
nobody, that the goat man is simply taking too long 
to die. 

Pictures of the twitching dog come creeping 
back into Rick's mind. He pushes them away, 
grimacing. The goat man jerks a little in his sleep, as 
though he, too, has seen them. Then he stops. 

Rick closes his eyes, summoning up the 
power. He focuses, sending it out through his finger- 
tips. And he whispers three words into the goat 
man's being. 

"Go to sleep," he whispeis, gently. "Go to 

sleep." 

It only takes a moment. Rick pulls his hands 
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away, straightens, and turns. In the back of his 
mind, he hears the car barreling down Broadway in 
his direction. He walks up Sixth Avenue, not look- 
ing back. The statues stand watch, seeing nothing. 

The shitty taste is still in his mouth; but Rick 
has resigned himself to that much, at least. 

It will be hours before anyone notices that the 
goat man's tortured breathing has stopped. 

In his dream, he sees the twitching dog again, 
whining in its pool of mud and gore. He feels the 
wild thumping of its tiny heart, the wet rattle in its 
lungs, as surely as he feels the rain that spatters on 
his head. Behind him, Daddy is digging around in 
the trunk for something. Ricky, age seven, follows 
the skid marks on the highway to the side of the 
road where their car is stopped. Daddy pulls out 
something long and shiny. 

And for the millionth time, he watches his fa- 
ther's grim approach. The cold, set features. The tire 
< iron. For the millionth time* he sees the shadow 
loom enormous. Daddy towering like God over dog 
and boy. He hears the voice like thunder, telling him 
to stand aside. He feels himself obey. 

And he watches the cold steel come down in 
a shimmering arc, whistling through the wind and 
the rr.:n. He watches the fur-covered skull split in 
two, the redmeat streams of horror launching off in 
every direction. The scream spirals up and up, crazi- 
ly, as it has a million times before; and in the last 
moment before he turns away, opening wide to part 
with his fried claims and Hojo Cola, he notes that 
his father's hand is coated to the wrist in glistening 
darkness. 

"It's all right," he hears his father say. "/ 
couldn't just leave him like that, Ricky, you know? 
He was suffering?" The massive hands reach down, 
grabbing him by the shoulders, and the sickly sweet 
smell of death assails him from his right, soaking 
into his t-shirt and haunting him forever. "I had to 
put him out of his misery," Daddy says from far 
away, and he feels himself starting to drift . . . 

I t was shortly after his ninth birthday that Rich- 
ard Hale discovered his power. Their tomcat, 
Tom, had ripped a sparrow to pieces and left it 
bleeding in the backyard. He had shushed Tom 
away and picked the poor thing up, sensing instantly 
that death was sliding in like a dagger. The dog's 
death was still vivid, even after a year and a half; 
and when he heard Daddy's booming laughter from 
the living room, a tiny voice that he recognized as 
his own said not this time. Not like that. 

He had put the bird to sleep, effortlessly, with 
that simple incantation. It had staggered him so 
much that he'd thrown the sparrow into the woods 
behind his house, hardly breathing, and had gone 


And then there were the 
bums. Even in the 
sunlight, in comfortable 
weather, they sent chills 
down his spine. There 
were so many of them. 

off by himself for an hour. Dadd;/d paddled his ass 
something fierce when he got home, but he wouldn't 
say a word about what happened. 

He never told anyone. 

Through junior and senior high school, he 
was one of the quiet guys that nobody knew. He got 
in with the partying crowd, to b(; sure; but he was 
the guy zoning out by the stereo while others played 
guitars and cracked jokes, punched each other out or 
pawed each other in the corners. He was the one 
who, when conversations turned to Ouija boards 
and UFOs, reincarnation and dope-spawned Cozmic 
Concepts, looked away with a face that spoke silent- 
ly of pain. 

Graduation found him heading for New York 
University, where he would study medicine. Summer 
in the Village was an amazing experience, frightening 
and exhilarating all at once: he'd had no idea that 
humanity could rise so high or sink so low. He was 
staggered by the proximity to famous people, fa- 
mous places, and the thousands more who aspired to 
that glittering stratum. 

And then there were the bums. 

Shuffling, shambling, dragging the wreckage 
of their lives behind them in grocery bags, staring 
vacant-eyed at invisible things while their voices told 
the same stories, over and over and over. Even in 
the sunlight, in comfortable weatFier, they sent chills 
down his spine. There were so many of them. Their 
presence was something that refused to leave him 
alone. Sometimes his fingertips v/ould tingle just a 
bit. He tried not to think about it. 

He got a job as an orderly at NYU Medical 
Center. Classes began, and he threw himself into 
them. He made friends. He went to parties. He sam- 
pled the fruits of romance and rejection. And in 
weaving his way between the brilliance and the ruin, 
Rick felt something coming together inside of him. 
Not quite there yet. But coming. And soon. 

He never told anyone. 

And he never used the power. 

But when the broken bodies of accident vic- 
tims and the criminally assaulted were wheeled past 
him in the hospital corridors, he would find himself 
praying for an opportunity to act. And when the 
news would come of somebody dying quietly in 
their sleep, he would experience a strange kind of 
jubilation: a thrill in the knowledge that cruel fate 
had been cheated of its option for imposing and sus- 
taining misery. 
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Then his first New York City winter had 
come; and with it, tl>e discovery of his purpose. 

Like a dream. Like a dream. Tumirig the cor- 
ner, a little tipsy, sta^:gering slightly in the cold night 
wind . . . and almost tripping over the old woman 
on the sidewalk. Stopping, frozen, and staring at 
her: the flesh like chalk under a pale blue light, thin 
as tissue paper, barely covering her bones; the thin, 
tattered jacket, barely covering her flesh. And feel- 
ing the tingle spread across his fingertips. 

It took forty-five minutes to get up the nerve, 
and almost two weeks to get over. 

But it only took a moment to do. 

She was the first. 

There were more, then. There were always 
more. Rick found that it became easier as he went 
along. The pain and guilt faded, giving way to a 
sense of .. . what? Call it duty. Call it purpose. Call 
it chilly resolve. It was something that he could do. 
The only thing, when you got right down to it. 

And nobody else was there. Nor did it appear 
that they ever would be. 

So he took them out, one after the other. He 
cut them loose from their misery, his misery, the 
whole miserable world's pain. He said goodbye to 
the forgotten grandmothers, the abandoned children, 
the former friends and lovers. He hushed the tor- 
tured voices of memory: their only remaining 
dreams. He tucked them in with a touch and a 
whisper, sent them gently off into that good night. 

How many? No less than forty, he was quite 
sure . . . although, in truth, he'd lost count some- 
where in the middle of January. It was hard to say. 
There were so many of them. 

And there were always, always more. 

imrne some coffee." They are in the wait- 
ing room at Penn Station, waiting for the 
Boston express to take his friend Joe home 
for the weekend, whtm the bum's rasping voice first 
accosts them. Joe brushes him off like a seasoned 
New Yorker; but Rick stops, staring into that face. 

"Gimme some coffee," the bum says again, 
and his eyes are so f'lank that Rick shudders invol- 
untarily. Filth covers him like a second skin, and the 
grotesque parody of a clever smile creases both 
layers on its way to Rick's sight. He has the face of 
a mongoloid, without the excuse of having been 
born one. He is a shambling, vomitous wreck. 

Rick pauses for a moment, tightening inside, 
before draining half of his coffee and handing it over 
without a word. He can feel Joe bristling with anger 
behind him, but he doesn't care. Let him drink, the 
small voice inside admonishes. The last supper of the 
condemned man. 

The bum doesn't thank him. He takes a swig 


and spits it quickly onto the floor. Then, as if noth- 
ing at all had happened, he looks back up at Rick 
and says, "Gimme a cigarette." 

"Wait a minute, pal," Joe says, coming up be- 
side his friend. "He gave you some coffee, and you 
spit it all over the fucking floor. Get a cigarette offa 
somebody else, all right?" 

"Joe!" Rick is as surprised by his own out- 
burst as he is by Joe's steely words. 

"Gimme a cigarette," the bum repeats, now 
adamant. 

"Fuck you! Get your own cigarettes, god- 
dammit!" Joe's nostrils are flaring, his face turning 
red. Rick grabs him by the arm and starts to drag 
him away, but not before Joe can add, "You're the 
scum of the earth!" at the top of his lungs. 

The bum starts laughing, then: a dry, utterly 
humorless sound. The laugh of a man who has turned 
his back on everything, who no longer cares at all. 
It cuts through the air like hot shrapnel, forcing 
startled heads to turn. One of them belongs to a 
woman seated directly behind the bum. He turns to 
her and speaks, as though the laughter had never 
happened. He tells her to give him a cigarette. 

"What's the matter with you?" Rick demands, 
pushing Joe into the seat beside him, down the aisle 
from the bum. 

"It just gives me the shits, man," Joe mum- 
bles, fists clenched in his^ap. "I mean, we bust our 
balls for every penny we get, and we're paying out 
the ass for our lousy degrees, and here this joker just 
sticks his greasy paw out and says gimme gimme 
gimme, and we're supposed to hand the world to 
him on a silver platter so he can piss all over it. 
Makes me sick, that's all." He shakes his head furi- 
ously. "Makes me sick to my goddam stomach." 

"You could have a little more compassion," 
Rick says, but the words sound suddenly hollow. 

"Shit. You give it to him, he spits it out. He 
has no shame. He doesn't care. Man, he forfeited his 
right to my respect when that coffee hit the ground. 
I'd sooner respect a dog turd. I mean, look at him!" 

Rick looks. The bum has a cigarette now, 
probably culled from the poor woman behind him. 
He has taken maybe three or four drags off of it. 
Now he tosses it to the floor and stomps it with his 
bare foot. 

His bare foot . . . 

Five pairs of socks are strewn around the 
floor, along with what passes for a pair of shoes. 
The bum's pants ace ripped up to the knees, and his 
legs are red and swollen. For the first time, Rick 
notices half a buttered bagel on the bum's lap; with 
horror he sees that several pieces are also on the 
floor, buttered side down. 

The bum takes a bite and chews it slowly. 

Then he rips a chunk, equal in size, from the bagel 

..I 
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and tosses it. When it hits the dirt, Rick feels it like 
a slug to the stomach. 

"See what I mean?" Joe says, and Rick is un- 
able to argue with him. "This guy is the lowest of 
the low. I can't believe that nobody's gotten around 
to killing him yet." 

Rick's whole body shakes at the comment. He 
cannot bring himself to meet Joe's gaze. 

"I mean, doesn't that make you want to 
punch that guy's lights out? Doesn't it make you 
wanna just grab him and shake him and say, 'Hey, 
asshole! Wise the fuck up!' " 

"No." Rick states it with conviction. "No, I 
wouldn't say that." 

But when the hardass cop comes strutting 
over and tells the bum to get out . . . when the bum 
stoops to pick up his filthy socks and shoes, leaving 
the area strewn with spilled coffee and bits of bagel 
. . . when the bum disappears, laughing his soulless, 
inhuman mockery of laughter, Rick looks at him 
and silently says. You're next, baby. You're next. 

That night . . . this night . . . the dream 
comes swiftly. He is kneeling over the dog, and his 
father is coming: a deadly leviathan, gaining unholy 
mass with every step, the tire iron glimmering cold 
as a thousand New York winters, obscenely huge in 
the grip -of -His clean right hand. As the shadow falls 
over them, little Ricky hears a voice that he recog- 
nizes as his own say, Not this time. Not like that. 

Daddy tells him to stand aside, but the voice 
is strangely impotent: the thunder, the authority, is 
gone. Rick hesitates only a moment, pulled by the 
past and its endless repetitions. Then he moves. 
Shielding the dog's body with his own, reaching 
down to take its head in its hands. 

To end its suffering, bloodlessly. 

To put it to sleep. 

Now, he whispers, and closes his eyes. 

That's when the dog whirls suddenly, lunging 
with its sharp-fanged death's-head grin, and rips his 
hand off at the wrist. 

F our twenty-seven in the morning, again. 
Manhattan, asleep under a thin, shabby 
blanket of snow. Behind the glass doors, 
three of them are sleeping in the entrance to Grand 
Central's subway station. Rich watches and weighs, 
leaving round blobs of mist on the glass with his 
breath. And nobody else is there. 

The dream will not leave him alone. It claws 
at the back of his head like a rat behind a wall, try- 
ing to break through. He tries to ignore it. 

But he can't. 

But here I am, aren't I? Smiling sadly. Doing 
it anyway. I must be crazy. Rick takes another drag 
off his cigarette, a creature of two minds, watching 


over the broken men. Under the heavy winter coat, 
he is sweating; and the violent shaking of his hands 
has very little to do with the coid. 

Rick lets the cigarette slip' from between his 
fingers unfinished; he grinds it into the snow with 
his boot. No time for amenities. If he's going to act, 
it has got to be now: before anyone comes, or his 
fear overwhelms him, or the bums in the foyer 
awaken. 

God, I'm scared, he thinks. I must be outta 
my goddam mind. Then he opens the door, almost 
independent of thought, and step'S quietly inside. 

Softly, slowly, Rick moves toward the far 
wall, where the men lay sprawled out in filthy, tat- 
tered heaps. The air is thick with spilled liquor and 
piss, ripening in the heat from the tunnels below. It 
turns his stomach, and he almost stops. But not 
quite. 

For as he draws nearer, and the foyer widens 
to meet the top of the stairs, Rick realizes that the 
man in the center is the very ont; he'd been looking 
for. The realization jolts him, while the rat behind 
the wall in the back of his head claws away with re- 
newed vigor. 

Shut up, he tells himself, fighting for inner 
control. The entranceway seems suddenly brighter, 
the bums starker in relief against the bareness of the 
wall. He lingers, trembling, while his eyes take in 
every detail of the three figures loefore him. 

The one on the right is small, slight, almost 
completely hairless. His skin is incredibly smooth 
and thin. There is an embryonic quality about him; 
curled up on the floor with his beak nose and bulg- 
ing eyes, he reminds Rick of a chicken fetus floating 
inside an egg. 

The one on the right is much larger, with 
thick graying hair and a massive beard surrounding 
his strong, finely chiseled features. Years of drinking 
have eroded his face, like a statue left standing 
through a thousand acid rains; but there is still 
something commanding about hira, an air of regality 
lost. 

And then there is the man in the center: the 
bagel-strewer, the spitter of coffee, with his blank 
eyes and hbrrible laughter. Sleep has not softened 
the apelike features or brought to light any hidden 
attributes that might have redeemed him. He is still 
ugly as a slug; and the wet trail behind him suggests 
an aptness to the comparison that makes Rick 
shudder. 

He catches himself in the midst of a deep, 
miserable sigh and realizes that he has been standing 
there for the last three minutes or more. Come on, 
he urges to himself. Get it over with or get the hell 
out of here. One or the other, man. Now. 

But there is no question as to which it will be. 
After only a moment's hesitation, he advances once 
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again toward them. 


The man on the left is closest. Rick goes to 
him first. His naked scalp is baby-soft and clammy 
as Rick touches him with fingertips that feel drained 
of all circulation. 

And listens. Like all the times before. 

It only takes a. moment. 

Then Rick is cn his feet again, moving like a 
man in a dream toward the center figure. Kneeling 
there with his hands outstretched. Touching. Hear- 
ing. Saying the words. And rising again, amazed by 
how little he feels, how simple and quick and 
nothing it was in the end. 

Now there is only the man on the right: the 
fallen king, slumped with his back against the wall 
like a monarch dozing on his throne. Rick stares 
at him for a moment, hesitating. What is it?, he 
asks himself, but his mind offers up no useful 
explanations. 

Only the cont nuous scraping of the rat. 

Shut up, he angrily commands. Come on. 
This is stupid. But there is a tentativeness in his step 
that he has never known before as he moves to the 
head of the subway stairs and kneels before the 
broken man . . . 

. . . who reaches up suddenly with one gnarled, 
graying talon and grabs Rick firmly by the wrist. 

Rick screams. 

"You're the one, ain'tcha?" The voice is 
sibilant, horrible. The rheumy eyes are a baleful red. 
They are judge's eyes. They latch onto Rick's and 
hold them helplessly, as a hideous grin crackles 
across his lips and begins to bleed. 

"I been waitin for you," the man says, lean- 
ing forward until his face is mere inches from Rick's. 
"1 knew you'd come. Sooner or later. I knew." 

Rick screams again. Crazily, instinctively, he 
pulls himself backwcirds and to his feet. The bum 
comes up with him, smoothly, as though they were 
two dancers in a neaitly choreographed routine, one 
hand holding firmly onto Rick's wrist, the other 
reaching down to grab a bottle of Mad Dog 20/20 
by the throat. 

"Who appointed you God, mister? That's 
what I wanna know. Who the hell do you think you 
are, decidin' when it's time for me to die?" The 
words areHoaded with so much violence that Rick 
feels them rather than hears them. Nothing makes 
sense, suddenly. Nothing is clear. 

A part of Rick wants to offer some kind of 
explanation: about the power, the dog, the burden 
of silence, the whole mad succession of events 
leading up to this moment. It's a ridiculous thought, 
he knows, yet it persists, the parlor liberal inside 
him making one last pointless stand. His body, in- 


finitely more sensible, tries once again to pull away, 
without success. 

The wine bottle comes up in a strobing slow 
motion, a dance of light across its surface. Rick 
watches it, frozen. Something prickles at the bound- 
aries of his conscious mind from somewhere beyond; 
he struggles, for a moment, to identify it . . . 

. . . and then it strikes him with horrible, in- 
finite clarity. It is sound: a billowing, echoing caca- 
phony of sound, overwhelming in its density and 
texture and tone. It is the sound of inarticulate, 
goatlike braying; it is the sound of rnocking, inhu- 
man laughter; it is the sound of falling plaster, of a 
rat's triumphant chittering song. 

It is the sound of a dog's dying howl. Gnash- 
ing teeth. Breaking bone. 

It is the sound of a heart, wildly pounding. 
And pounding. And pounding . . . 

It is the last thing Rick will ever hear. 

Then the bottle comes around in its deadly 
shimmering arc and smashes into the side of his 
head. Pieces of glass splinter off and imbed them- 
selves in his soft face and temple. The world goes 
black and mercifully silent, yet he remains on his 
feet, staggering. 

Rick has no idea that the bum lets go of his 
wrist. He doesn't feel himself falling backward, car- 
ried by his own weight ^nd the force of the blow. 
He is not aware that his feet leave the ground. And 
as he rolls down the stairs, the loud crack of his 
neck breaking is not anything that he can hear. 

T hey are standing in the doorway, a tight 
throng of five. The shortest woman, curi- 
ously in command, reads from her clipboard. 
The others nod, poking at their clipboards with ball- 
point pens, occasionally scribbling. 

"This is Richard Hale," she reads aloud, and 
then proceeds to enumerate the damages. The list is 
long and quite specific. She also details the measures 
taken in emergency, his current critical status, and 
the nature of Richard Hale's life-support system. It 
takes about two minutes. 

The nurse watches them leave. She is standing 
at the foot of Rick's bed, monitoring the flow of liq- 
uid that seeps into him from the IVs. Or so it would 
seem. 

Actually, she is staring at the broken man 
and waiting for the footsteps to recede. Slowly, 
then, she moves around the edge of the bed and 
gently sits down -beside him, with something like 
love in her eyes. 

She puts her hands to his bandaged head and 
listens. Like all the times before. 

She is not surprised by what she hears. 

"Go to sleep," she whispers. 

, "Go to sleep." fj9 

- '•* 
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A VIEW ACROSS 



by Marc Scott Zicree 


T he conclusion of the Show-by- 
Show Guide to “The Twilight 
Zone" seems an appropriate 
occasion -for a little reflection. 

When 1 first began researching 
The Twilight Zone, the year was 
1977. There was no Twilight Zone 
magazine, no motion picture, no hit 
single, t-shirt, or LP. There was only 
my own curiosity — and 156 episodes 
of a television series that had ceased 
production thirteen years earlier. To 
satisfy that curiosity, I spent four 
years asking questions, traveling far 
and wide, screening episodes, 
burrowing through dusty files, 
reading teleplays, transcribing tapes, 
and making thousands of pages of 
notes. The results were this Show-by- 
Show Guide and my book. The 
Twilight Zone Companion. The book 
was rejected by more than twenty- 
five publishers — then went on to 
become a bestseller and garner an 
American Book Award nomination. 

In fact, it's been a Twilight Zone 
year, with a major studio gambling 
that the American public will spend a 
large fortune to view a Twilight Zone 
feature, and Robert Bloch's 
novelization of the film weighing in 
with a first printing of one million 
copies. 

Which brings us inescapably to a 
question asked me in dozens of radio 
and television interviews: 

"Why, after all these years, is 
The Twilight Zone still so popular?" 

When you're live on-the-air, the 
slightest hesitation labels you an 
unreliable authority, so 1 had 
prepared a ready answer. "I agree 
with Twilight Zone writer Earl 



Hamner: 'They're great stories well 
told.' " 


Unfortunately, some rude, 
perceptive fellows would persist. "Yes, 
but why Twilight Zone specifically? 
What makes it unique?" 

"Uh, well, er . . ." 

Eventually, it dawned on me that 
1 would actually have to think about 
this one. 

An obvious explanation came 
readily to mind. Being a show of the 
fantastic. Twilight Zone appealed to 
people's imaginations. True enough, 
but other fantasy shows, such as 
Tales of Tomorrow and Science 
Fiction Theater, have come qnd gone; 
today, they are all but forgotten. 
Clearly, a more elusive reason was 
yet to be had. 


Gradually, an answer — at least a 
partial one — became clear. 

Following V/orld War II, 
triumphant soldiers came flooding 
home, married their sweethearts, and 
settled in the suburbs to raise their 
kids. The extended family, spanning 
several generations, became largely a 
thing of the past — and alienation 
became the great dilemma of our 
modern society. 

The Twilight Zone was the first, 
and possibly only, tv series to deal 
on a regular basis with the theme of 
alienation — particularly urban 
alienation. From "Where Is 
Everybody?" to "A World of 
Difference" to "The Monsters Are 
Due on Maple Sltreet," Rod Serling's 
"fear of the unknown, which you 
cannot share wii:h others" became the 
dominant motif. The old woman in 
"Nothing in the Dark," barricaded in 
her flat, terrified of the world, was a 
bleak reflection of what many of us 
feared we would become ... or 
already had become. 

Yet, for all of this. The Twilight 
Zone often provided a message of 
hope: that escape from alienation 
lay not in giving in to fear, but in 
reaching out to others and trusting 
in their common humanity. 

In "Kick the Can," Charles 
Whitley asserts l:hat "there is magic in 
the world." He's right, of course — 
the magic lies ir the caring. In 
transporting us l:o other worlds and 
dimensions. The Twilight Zone has 
brought us face to face with ourselves 
. . . and we are the wiser for the 


journey. 
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SHOW - BY - SHOW GUI DE 



TV’s Twilight Zone: 
Part-Twenty-six 


CONTINUING MARC SCOTT ZICREE'S 
SHOW-BY-SHOW GUIDE TO THE ENTIRE 
TWILIGHT ZONE TELEVISION SERIES, 
COMPLETE WITH ROD SERLING'S OPENING 
AND CLOSING NARRATIONS 

“You unlock this door with the key of imagination. 
Beyond it is another dimension— a dimension of 
sound, a dimension of sight, a dimension of mind. 
You’re moving into a land of both shadow and 
substance, of things and ideas. You’ve fust crossed 
over into the Twilight Zone. ’’ 


150. STOPOVER IN /l quiet TOWN 

Written by Earl Hamrer, Jr. 

Producer: Bert Granet 

Director: Ron Winston 

Dir. of Photography: Robert W. Pittack 

Music: Stock 

Cast 

Bob Frazier: Barry Nelson 
Millie Frazier: Nancy Malone 
Mother: Karen Norris 
Little Girl: Denise Lyon 

"Bob and Millie Frazier, average 
young New Yorkers who attended a 
party in the country last night and 
on the way home took a detour. 

Most of us on waking in the morning 
know exactly where we are; the 
rooster or the alarm clock brings us 
out of sleep into the familiar sights, 
sounds, aromas of home and the 
comfort of a routine day ahead. Not 
so with our young friends. This will 
be a day like none they've ever 
spent — and they'll spend it in the 
Twilight Zone. " 



After getting drunk at the party. Bob 
and Millie wake up the next morning, 
fully dressed, in bed in a strange 
house, with no idea where they are 
nor memory of how they got there. 
Finding themselves alone. Bob tries to 
use the kitchen phone — it comes off 
the wall in his hand. Odder still, the 
foods in the refrigerator are inedible 
props; the drawers nailed-down 
facades. Suddenly, they hear the 
giggling of an unseen little girl. 
Investigating outside, they find a 
town completely devoid of people. 
The mystery grows: a squirrel on a 
branch is stuffed; a tree falls over 
when leaned on; grass is made of 
papier-mache; a car has a dummy at 
the wheel and no engine. Hearing a 
train whistle. Bob and Millie rush to 
find the station. But before they can, 
a huge hand reaches down and grabs 
them. The town is merely a toy. Bob 
and Millie have been abducted by a 
giant alien and taken to its home 
world — where they are now the 
playthings of its daughter. 


' "The moral of what you've just seen 
is clear. If you drink, don't drive. 
And if your wife has had a couple, 
she shouldn't drive either. You might 
both just wake up with a whale of a 
headache in a deserted village in the 
Twilight Zone." 
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151. THE ENCOUNTER 


Written by Martin M. Goldsmith 

Producer; William Froug 

Director: Robert Butler 

Dir. of Photography: George T. Clemens 

Music: Stock 

Cast 

Fenton; Neville Brand 
Taro: George Takei 

"Two men alone in an attic: a young 
Japanese- American and a seasoned 
veteran of yesterday's war. It's 
twenty-odd years since Pearl Harbor, 
but two ancient opponents are 
moving into position for a battle in 
an attic crammed with skeletons — 
souvenirs, mementos, old uniforms 
and rusted medals — ghosts from the 
dim reaches of the past that will lead 
us into . . . the Twilight Zone. " 

Fenton, a middle-aged World War II 
veteran, is rurnmaging around in his 
cluttered attic when young gardener 
Arthur Takamuri appears, saying he'd 



152. MR. GARRITY AND 
THE GRAVES 


Written by Rod Serling 
Based on an unpublished story 
by Mike Korologos 
Producer: William Froug 
Director: Ted Post 

Dir. of Photography: George T. Clemens 

Music: Tommy Morgan 

Cast 

Jared Garrity: John Dehner 
Gooberman: J. Pat O'Malley 
Jensen: Stanley Adams 
Lapham: Percy Helton 
Sheriff Gilchrist: Norman Leavitt 
Man: Patrick O'Moore 
Lightning Peterson; John Cliff 
Ace; John Mitchum 
Zelda Gooberman: Kate Murtagh 



heard from a neighbor that Fenton 
needs his lawn trimmed. Fenton offers 
him a beer, then says he'll pay him 
to help clean up the attic. Arthur, 
whose real name is Taro, is extremely 
sensitive about his Japanese- American 
heritage, and Fenton, a bigot, enjoys 
needling him with racist slurs. Alone 
in the attic for a moment. Taro picks 
up a samurai sword Fenton claims to 
have taken off a Japanese officer in 
battle, a weapon bearing the 
inscription "The Sword Will Avenge 
Me" — and is astounded to hear 
himself say he's going to kill Fenton! 
After some strained conversation, 
Fenton begins to reminisce about the 
war, reliving it as he tells it. Taro is 
drawn into the fantasy and — believing 
himself a Japanes soldier— raises the 
sword to decapitate Fenton. Just in 
time, he comes to his senses. He then 
has a sudden realization; Fenton lied 
about the sword; he murdered a 
surrendering enemy officer, then took 
the sword off the body. Made 
uncomfortable by this knowledge. 
Taro tries to leave but finds the 
attic door — which has no lock— 
inexplicably stuck; the two of them 


"Introducing Mr. Jared Garrity, a 
gentleman of commerce, who in the 
latter half of the nineteenth century 
plied his trade in the wild and woolly 
hinterlands of the American West. 

And Mr. Garrity, if one can believe 
him, is a resurrecter of the dead — 
which, on the fact of it, certainly 
sounds like the bull is off the nickel. 
But to the scoffers amongst you, and 
you ladies and gentlemen from 
Missouri, don't laugh this one off 
entirely, at least until you've seen a 
sample of Mr. Garrity's wares, and 
an example of his services. The place 
is Happiness, Arizona, the time about 
1890. And you and I have just 
entered a saloon where the bar 
whiskey is brewed, bottled, and 
delivered from the Twilight Zone." 


After bringing back to life a dog run 
over by a wagon, Garrity promises to 
resurrect, at midnight, all 128 of the 
town's dead — all but one of whom 
died by violence. As the hour 
draws near, the townsfolk grow 


are trapped together. Taro then tells 
of his past, at first saying that his 
American-born fa ther, a construction 
worker who built the docks at Pearl 
Harbor, was a h(!ro who died trying 
to warn sailors during the Japanese 
attack. But soon the truth comes out; 
his father was actually a traitor who 
signaled the enemy planes where to 
drop their bombs. Fenton then makes 
a revelation of h:s own; in the last 
week, he's lost b'Sth his job and his 
wife as a result of his heavy 
drinking; he has nothing left in him 
but hatred and he wants Taro to kill 
him. He lunges at Taro. There's a 
scuffle, and Fenton falls on the sword 
and dies. Overwhelmed by his 
tremendous guilt. Taro grabs up the 
sword, yells "Banzai!" and leaps out 
the attic window to his death . . . 
after which the attic door gently 
slides open. 

"Two men in an attic, locked in 
mortal embrace. Their common bond 
and their common enemy: guilt. A 
disease all too prevalent among men, 
both in and out of the Twilight 
Zone." 


apprehensive at the prospect of the 
deceased returning, notably the 
sheriff, who ambushed an unarmed 
gunman; the barkeep, who shot his 
no-good brother in the back; and the 
town drunk, whose 247-pound wife 
broke his arm six times before she 
died. Garrity agrees to reverse the 
resurrection — for a price. Gladly, the 
townsfolk pay him from $5CX) to 
$1200 each. Much richer, Garrity 
leaves Happiness, but not before 
retrieving his dog and the man that 
supposedly ran it over — both 
Garrity's accomplices in a most 
imaginative con game. But as they 
pass the cemeten^ they fail to notice 
that the dead have risen, appreciative 
of Garrity's ability — and extremely 
eager to get back into town. 

"Exit Mr. Garrity, a would-be 
charlatan, a make-believe con man 
and a sad misjudger of his own 
talents. Respectfully submitted from 
an empty cemetery on a dark hillside 
that is one of the slopes leading to 
the Twilight Zone." 
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153. THE BRAIN CENTER 
AT WHIPPLE'S 

Written by Rod Serling 

Producer; William Froug 

Director: Richard Donner 

Dir. of Photography: George T. Clemens 

Music; Stock 

Cast 

Wallace V. Whipple: Richard Deacon 
Hanley: Paul Newlan 
Dickerson: Ted de Corsia 
Technician: Jack Crowder 
Watchman: Burt Conroy 
Bartender: Shawn Michaels 
Robot: Dion Hansen 

"These are the players, with or 
without a scorecard: in one comer, 
a machine: in the other, one Wallace 
V. Whipple, man. And the game? It 
happens to be the historical battle 
between flesh and steel, between the 
brain of man and the product of 
man's brain. We don't make book on 
this one and predict no winner, but 
we can tell you that for this 


154. COME WANDER WITH ME 

Written by Anthony Wilson 
Producer: William Froug 
Director: Richard Donner 
Dir. of Photography: Fred Mandl 
Music: Jeff Alexander 
Cast 

Floyd Burney: Gary Crosby 
Mary Rachel: Bonnie Beecher 
Billy Rayford: John Bolt 
Old Man: Hank Patterson 

"Mr. Floyd Burney, a gentleman 
songster in search of song, is about 
to answer the age-old question of 
whether a man can be in two places 
at the same time. As far as his folk 
song is concerned, we can assure Mr. 
Burney he'll find everything he's 
looking for, although the lyrics may 
not he all to his liking. But that's 
sometimes the case — when the words 
and music are recorded in the 
Twilight Zone." 


particular contest there is standing 
room only — in the Twilight Zone. " 

Callous factory-owner Wallace 
Whipple automates his plant, putting 
thousands of men out of work — much 
to the dismay of Hanley, the chief 
engineer, and Dickerson, the foreman, 
both also rendered obsolete. 

Dickerson drunkenly storms into the 
plant late at night and confronts 
Whipple, then attacks one of the 
computers. Frantically, Whipple grabs 
a gun from a security guard and 
shoots Dickerson, wounding but not 
killing him. Next day, Whipple is 
back at work, feeling totally self- 
justified. When a technician complains 
of the mechanized plant's sterility, 
Whipple discharges him. But once 
he's alone, Whipple's machines play 
back the criticisms of Dickerson, 
Hanley, and the technician. Sometime 
later, Whipple seeks out Hanley in a 
bar. He laments that the board of 
directors has fired him — and replaced 
him with a robot! 


Floyd Burney, "the Rockabilly 
Boy," journeys to the backwoods in 
search of authentic folk songs to 
appropriate. Questioning an old 
man in a store filled with musical 
instruments, he hears someone 
humming a haunting ballad. 

Searching outside, he fails to notice a 
tombstone with his name on it, but 
he does notice the singer: shy-but- 
lovely Mary Rachel. Although she is 
betrothed to Billy Rayford, Floyd 
romances her in order to convince 
her to sing her song into his tape 
recorder. Suddenly, Billy appears, 
carrying a rifle and telling Floyd that 
he and his brothers know what to do 
with him. But when Billy is 
momentarily distracted, Floyd hits 
him with a guitar, killing him. The 
tape recorder begins to play back 
Mary Rachel's song — but now there's 
a lyric about Floyd's murder of Billy! 
Mary Rachel pleads with Floyd not to 
run, that the Rayford Brothers will 



"There are many bromides applicable 
here — too much of a good thing, tiger 
by the tail, as you sow so shall ye 
reap. The point is that too often man 
becomes clever instead of becoming 
wise, he becomes inventive but not 
thoughtful — and sometimes, as in the 
case of Mr. Whipple, he can create 
himself right out of existence. 

Tonight's tale of oddness and 
obsolescence from the Twilight Zone." 



catch him again, as they always have 
before. Floyd doesn't know what 
she's talking about, and he's horrified 
to see that she is now inexplicably 
dressed in mourning garb. Hysterical, 
he rushes back to the music store. 
There, the old man refuses to help 
him; Floyd strikes him down. But by 
then the Rayford Brothers have 
arrived — and they do know what to 
do with him. 

"/n retrospect, it may be said of Mr. 
Floyd Burney that he achieved that 
final dream of the performer: eternal 
top-name billing, not on the fleeting 
billboards of the entertainment world, 
but forever recorded among the folk 
songs of the Twilight Zone." 

't 
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155. THE FEAR 

Written by Rod Serling 

Producer: William Froug 

Director: Ted Post 

Dir. of Photography: Fred Mandl 

Music: Stock 

Cast 

Trooper Robert Franklin: 

Mark Richman 
Charlotte Scott: Hazel Court 

"The major ingredient of any recipe 
for fear is the unknown. And here 
are two characters about to parjake 
of the meal: Miss Charlotte Scott, a 
fashion editor, and Mr. Robert 
Franklin, a state trooper. And the 
third member of the party: the 


unknown, that has just landed a few 
hundred yards away. This person or 
thing is soon to be met. This is a 
mountain cabin, but it is also a 
clearing in the shadows known as. the 
Twilight Zone." 

Trooper Franklin visits the cabin of 
Miss Scott, a frightened woman living 
in seclusion following a nervous 
breakdown, to investigate her reports 
of lights in the sky. Suddenly, there 
is a blinding light outside, following 
which Franklin sees his patrol car roll 
away and crash. His radio is broken, 
and Miss Scott's telephone no longer 
works; the two are stranded. But 
later, Franklin finds his car has been 
righted — and huge fingerprints cover 


156. THE BEWITCHIN' POOL 

Written by Earl Hamner, Jr. 

Producer: William Froug 

Director: Joseph M. Newman 

Dir. of Photography: George T. Clemens 

Music: Stock 

Cast 

Sport: Mary Badham 

Jeb: Tim Stafford 

Aunt T: Georgia Simmons 

Whitt: Kim Hector 

Gloria: Dee Hartford 

Gil: Tod Andrews 

Radio Announcer: Harold Gould 

"A swimming pool not unlike any 
other pool, a structure built of tile 
and cement and money, a back- 
yard toy for the affluent, wet 
entertainment for the well-to-do. But 
to }eb and Sport Sharewood, this 
pool holds mysteries not dreamed of 
by the building contractor, not 
guaranteed in any sales brochure. For 
this pool has a secret exit that leads 
to a never-never-land, a place 
designed for junior citizens who need 
a long voyage away from reality. 


into the bottomless regions of the 
Twilight Zone." 

Jeb and Sport are playing in their 
backyard, trying to ignore the 
continous bickering of their parents, 
when Whitt, a boy resembling 
Huckleberry Finn, suddenly appears 
in their swimming pool. He beckons 
the children to follow him. Intrigued, 
they dive in — and surface in a 
swimming hole adjacent to a 
backwoods paradise populated by 
happy children. This is presided over 
by Aunt T, a loving, matronly old 
woman who tells them that this is a 
sanctuary for children of unworthy 
parents. Sport explains that their 
parents love them. Thinking their 
arrival has been a mistake. Aunt T 
sends them back home. But next 
morning, Jeb dives in the pool and 
returns to Aunt T. Sport pursues him 
and convinces him to come back 
home, but when they return their 
parents tell them that they're getting 
a divorce — and the children must 
decide which parent they want to live 
with. "We don't have to stay with 


the side of it. Next morning, the two 
of them discover a tremendous 
footprint. Terrified, Miss Scott runs 
blindly away — and directly in front of 
a gigantic, one-eyed, spacesuited 
figure. Franklin draws his pistol and 
tells Miss Scott to run; he'll try to 
fend the creature off. But she's found 
new courage — she's staying with the 
trooper. Franklin fires several shots at 
the giant. Hissing, it collapses on top 
of them — it's no more than a balloon! 
The real culprits stand revealed: two 
miniscule aliens in a tiny flying 
saucer. Frightened by the size of the 
humans, they hurriedly depart, their 
campaign of terror a failure. 

"Fear, of course, is extremely relative. 
It depends on trho can look down 
and who must look up. It depends 
on other vagaries, like the time, the 
mood, the darkness. But it's been said 
before, with great validity, that the 
worst thing there is to fear is fear 
itself. Tonight's tale of terror and tiny 
people on the Twilight Zone. " 



neither one of yal" says Sport, and 
she and Jeb pknge into the pool, 
magically returning to Aunt T— for 
good. 

"A brief epilogue for concerned 
parents. Of course, there isn't any 
such place as the gingerbread house 
of Aunt T, and we grownups know 
there's no door at the bottom of a 
swimming pool that leads to a secret 
place. But who can say how real the 
fantasy world of lonely children can 
become? For Jeb and Sport 
Sharewood, the need for love turned 
fantasy into reality; they found a 
secret place — ir, the Twilight Zone." fB 
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"Of course, this isn't conclusive proof of the existence of 
the Twilight Zone, but then again . . . where have all the 
good songs gone?" 


Tom Swick , Henry thor Straten 
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Kick the Can 

by George Clayton Johnson 


THE ORIGINAL 
TELEVISION SCRIPT 
FIRST AIRED ON CBS-TV 
FEBRUARY 9, 1962 


CAST 

Charles Whitley Ernest Truex 

Ben Conroy Russell Collins 

Mr Cox John Marley 

David Whitley Barry Truex 

Carlson BurtMustin 

Mrs Summers Marjorie Bennett 

Frietag Hank Patterson 

Mrs. Wister Anne O'Neal 

Agee Earle Hodgins 

Mrs. Densley Lenore Shanewise 

Nurse EveMcVeagh 

Boy#l Gregory McCabe 

Boyft^ Marc Stevens 


ACT ONE 

FADE IN: 

1. ESTAB.SHOT THE OLD 
FOLKS’ HOME DAY 

We get an impression of a huge, 
two-story, old-tashioned building 
flanked by a curving driveway. 
The surrounding area is wooded 
with rolling lawns and trees. It is 
obviously near the edge ol town 
We see a sign that reads: 

SUNNYVALE REST 
A HOME FOR THE AGED 
1275 Tranquility Lane 

DISSOLVE THROUGH TO: 

2. INT.DAYIiOOM DAY 

A large, living-room type room 
filled with tables and overstufled 
chairs. A massive curving 


staircase leads to the upstairs 
dormitory. Near the entrance is a 
desk with a wliite-uniformed nurse 
behind it. Near the desk is a door 
labeled: SUPERINTENDENTS 
OFFICE-MR. COX. At strategic 
points in the rcom are old people, 
men and women slumped in the 
chairs, resting, seeming more 
dead than ali\^e. From offscreen 
we hear the SCDUND OF CHILDREN 
AT PLAY. Their voices rise and fall 
throughout the scene, a source of 
annoyance to the old people. 

3. INTERaJT SERIES OF CLOSE 
SHOTS FACES, WITHERED 
HANDS A ROC KER CR EAK- 
ING SLOWLY KNITTING 

Details to estalflish the funereal 
quiet and resignation of the old 
people. Ending on 
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4 CLOSE SHOT FACE 

Reacting with surprise tOi 

5. ANGLE LOOKiNGUF 

To the top of the stairs where MR. 
WHITLEY has come into view. 
There is a slightly jaunty quality to 
his manner as he comes down 
the stairs. He carries a suitcase. 

6. ANGLE AT DES:EC 

As he passes on his -way to the 
door The nurse looks up puzzled, 
starts to rise. Whitley vraves her 
back. 

WHITLEY 

My son's come to gret me. 

7. EXT. ANGLE SHOOTING 
DOWN ON PORCH HIGH 
DAY 

As Whitley comes out the door. 

The porch is a kind of covered 
veranda where we see more old 
people resting in the shade. They 
are arranged in twos and threes, 
lap robes secure, eyes duU, like so 
many mummies stuffed in an 
exhibition Specificallv, these are 
present MR. FRETAG, IvIR. AGEE, 
MR. CARLSON, MRS. SUMMERS, 

MRS. DENSLEY, MRS. WtSTER We do 
not hear what is said but we see 
Whitley gesture off tov'ard the 
road. He shakes hand; with 
several of the men— a; though 
saying goodbye for the last time. 

8. ANGLE FROM ACROSS THE 
ROAD 

In immediate camera foreground 
we see children at plcy, mnning 
and scuffling over a tin can 
Through their flashing legs we see 
a car pull up before ttie porch. We 
see Whitley wove to the folks on 
the porch and descend the steps 
toward the car. 

9. ANGLE AT POR(ni 

The old people crane forward 
to see the action at the; car. A 
morbidly curious eave sdropping. 

lO. ANGLE FROM ACROSS THE 
STREET 

The children— and beyond 
Whitley opening the car door. The 
driver has opened his door to get 
out but seeing Whitley enter he 
closes the door again 


U. INT. THECAR CLOSE 
SHOT YOUNG DAVID 
WHITLEY 

Looking at his father beside him. 
He is very ill at ease. 

DAVID 

(trying to be gentle) 

I didn't soy I'd come to get yoa 
Dad. I said I'd come to talk. 

12. CLOSE SHOT WHITLEY 

His face falls. This is a terrible jolt 
to him. 

13. ANGLE AT PORCH 

The old people trying to hear 
what is going on. 

14 ACROSS THE STREET 

The children in foreground. In 
background we see the car pull 
forward around the curve and 
stop. After a brief time the door 
opens and Whitley gets out 
shoulders sagging. He closes the 
door, shrugs, tries to make light of 
his disappointment. The cries of 
the children drown out the sound. 
He waves a feeble farewell and 
the car pulls out of scene. Whitley 
looks back toward the porch. 

15. ANGLE AT PORCH 

The old people, listening, 
exchanging puzzled looks. 

16. ACROSS THE STREET 

We see Whitley, unable to face his 
friends on the porch, start toward 
camera. As he approaches we 
see that his face is etched with 
grief. He drops the suitcase and os 
if unaware he has done so, 
continues into camera foreground. 
In extreme foreground we see one 
of the children kick the can 
toward the approaching Whitley. 

It comes to a stop at his feet. 

17. ANOTHER ANGLE 

As he becomes aware of the can. 
He bends down and picks it up 
absently. A boy enters to him. 

BOY 

Hey, rrrister. That's our can. 

We're playing! 

Whitley looks at him not really 
seeing him. Still holding the can 
he turns away. 


18. CLOSE SHOT BOY 

A confused look. 

BOY 

(indignant) 

Hey, mister .. .7 

19. ANGLE AT TREE WHITLEY 

Still holding the caa Whitley sinks 
down at the base of the tree. From 
the depths of his grief he becomes 
aware of the can in his hands. 

He looks at it with a strange 
expression. For some reason he 
doesn't yet understand, this 
common tin can is of fantastic 
importance. 

20. WHIP PAN TO SERLING 

Sitting casualty in the fork of the 
tree looking down sympatheti- 
cally at offscreen Whitley. 

SERLING 

Sunnyvale Rest— a home for the 
aged. A dying place. And a 
common children's game 
called kick-the-can that will 
shortly become a refuge for a 
man who knows he will die in 
this world if he doesn't escape 
into The Twilight Zone. 

FADE TO BLACK 

BILLBOARD 
(FIRST COMMERCIAL) 

2L INT. DORMITORY CLOSE 
SHOT TIN CAN DAY 

As seen in previous scene, 
battered, common CAMERA 
PULLS BACK and we discover that 
the can is lying on a night table 
beside the bed of Mr. Whitley. He 
is stretched out on the bed looking 
at the can in his eyes a look of 
deep nostalgia. EFFECT SOUND. 
Slow fade-in of children's voices at 
ploy. "Annie-annie over! O-U-T 
spiells out! Here I come, ready or 
not! OUie, oUie, oxen free!" Etc. The 
exuberant, magic sound of kids at 
ploy. 

22. TIGHT SHOT 
, WHITLEYS FACE 

In his eyes we see summer again 
We can see eager children 
scrambling up trees and over 
fences. We can see flushed faces 
and young children's bodies, 
sweat-damp and mnning. (Not 
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really, lor heaven's sake. All 
we really see is a tired lace 
remembering when movement 
was joy and summer was green.) 
The ellect sound ends abmptly as 
Whitley reacts tO; 

23. ANOTHER ANGLE TO 
INCLUDE BEN CONROY 

As Conroy enters to him. Where 
Charles Whitley looks used up, 

BEN CONROY merely looks sour. 

He has a thin waspish lace and a 
quemloxis voice. 

CONROY 

(bitterly) 

Listen to them! How can a body 
think? They've been told they 
aren't supposed to play on the 
grounds! 

Mr Whitley looks up. 

WHITLEY * 

The children? 

(placating) 

Are they hurting anybody? 
CONROY . 

Old people need their rest! Let 
them play someplace else! 

They got playgrounds! They got 
homes. 

WHITLEY 

It's the grass, Ben. Kids can't 
resist going where the grass is. 

Whitley cannot conceal a look ol 
sadness. 

CONROY 

What's wrong? 

Whitley tries to register unconcern. 

WHITLEY 

Nothing. 

CONROY 

(indignant) 

Your own son turns against you. 

WHITLEY 

(bravely) 

The boy has enough problems. 
It's a small house and the 
second baby's on the way. It 
was a looUsh idea thinking I 
could move in on them. What 
do they need an old duller like 
me underloot tor? 

(not believing it) 

This is a good enough place lor 
me. 

There is a wave ol excited shout- 
ing from the playing children 


CONROY 

(irritable) 

Listen to them! It's enough to 
wake the dead! 

WHITLEY 

They’re playing kick-the-can— 
don't you remember? We used 
to play it all the time. 

(his eyes become soli with the 
memory ol it) 

What a running and a 
shouting. 

CONROY 

All that noise. 

WHITLEY 

You can't stop kids from play- 
ing kick-the-can It's like statues 
or hide-and-seek, it's in their 
blood— a special summer ritual 
(he pauses as a sudden idea 
strikes him) 

Did you ever stop to think ol it? 
All kids play those games and 
the moment they stop they 
begin to grow old 
(wonderingly) 

It's almost as though playing 
kick-the-can keeps them young. 
Did you ever notice that Ben? 
Did you ever notice that? 

He looks out the window 
wonderingly— 

WHITLEY 

You don't believe in magic, do 
you? 

Conroy looks at him contused. 
WHITLEY 

But there was a time you 
believed in it We've known 
each other since I can't 
remember— since we were tow 
headed kids. You believed in 
magic then. 

CONROY 

(scolling) 

Me? Magic? 

WHITLEY 

Yes you did. When we walked 
on dillerent sides ol a 
streetlamp you'd say "bread 
and butter." When your baby 
teeth came out you put them 
under your pillow lor the tooth 
lairy. And when you went 
down the sidewalk you were 
carelul because you knew il 
you stepped on a crack you'd 
break your mother's back! 


(firmly) 

You believed in magic. What 
happened Ben? Where did the 
robbery take place? 

CONROY 

Robbery? 

WHITLEY 

Was time the thiel that stole 
everything away? Was it time, 
Bea or was it something else? 

CONROY 

(soothingly) 

We grew up, thafs all Every- 
body gets older. 

WHITLEY 

Maybe there are people who 
stay young only we don't know 
it. Maybe they know a secret 
that they keep from the rest ol us. 

CONROY 

Now Charles . . . 

WHITLEY 

Maybe the fountain ol youth 
isn't a tount(3in alter all Maybe 
it's a way o:: looking at things— 
a way ol thinking. 

CONROY 

(sharply) 

Charles! 

Whilley shakes his head Some ol 
the fire dies frcm his eyes. He looks 
quizzically at C'onroy. 

WHITLEY 
Yes . . .? 

CONROY 

(firm and sure ol himselr) 

Stop it! You're an old man don't 
you understand? Your youth 
has been gone lor sixty years! 
(recognizes the sharpness ol his 
tone and regr(jts it) 

What I mean is— you lived a 
lull file, Chciles. Don't go sloppy 
now. Don't spoil it by acting like 
a nut. 

He reaches or:.t and touches 
Whitley's shoulder— a Iriendly 
gesture. Whitley brushes away the 
hand 

WHITLEY 

But it's aU so clear. It makes 
sense. 

He picks up tlie battered can and 
looks at it dazedly. 

WHITLEY 

(imploringly) 

Can't you see, Ben? 
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24. CLOSE SHOT VraTLEY 

Looking at Conroy im]3loringly. 

25. CLOSE SHOT C ONROY 

Reacting. He sees the {jiip that this 
strange insane notion has on his 
liie-long friend He is disturbed. 

DISSOLVE THROUGH TO, 

26. INT. ME. COX^ OFnCE 
DAY 

Through a partly open, door we 
see Conroy talking animatedly to 
MR. COX, the attendant. Cox is 
perturbed 

27. CLOSER ANGLE COX 

Reacting to what he has been 
told. 

COX 

You were right to ccme to me. 
CONROY 

When he acts like that I feel I 
don't know him at all. 

Cox rises from behind his desk. 

COX 

When people get old— truly old, 
they begin to act pfsculiar. They 
become senile and hove to be 
watched closely to see they 
don't hurt themselves. 


28. ANOTHER ANGIE 

Cox goes to the door followed by 
Conroy. He pauses and looks at 
Conroy— a thoughtful look in his 
eyes. 

COX 

Every time it happens to one 
of our people, I grov'’ a little 
colder inside. When I took this 
assignment I was ttr rty-two 
years old. Now I'm forty-three. 
Everyone grows older, Mr. 
Conroy. Even me. 

CAMERA holds on his (Expression 
for a time. 

DISSOLVE, 


29. EXT. PORCH DAY 

As seen before, old people in 
rocking chairs, Whitley stands 
surveying them a disgusted 
expression on his face. 

30. HISP.O.V. THE OLD PEOPLE 


31. VARIOUS CLOSED? DETAILS 

Emphasizing the corpselike 
attitudes of the old people. 

32. ANGLE ON WHITLEY 

WHITLEY 

(snorts disgustedly) 

What's wrong with you people? 
Show a little lifel 


33. ANGLE ON THE OLD 
PEOPLE 

As they stir, resentfully. 

WHITLEY 

Are you the same ones who 
used to skip rope and hunt 
pollywogs and mn through 
sprinklers? 

He looks up and reacts to, 


34. THE LAWN SPRINKLER 

Fountaining. 

35. WHITLEY 

WHITLEY 

(almost to himself) 

Run through sprinklers . , . 

A look of determination fills his 
eyes. He starts off the porch. 


36. MRS. SUMMERS 

Her eyes widen. 

37. MR. AGEE 

He straightens up in his chair with 
a look of alarm. 

AGEE 

(alarm) 

What are you going to do? 


38. ANGLE ON WHITLEY AT 
THE SPRINKLER 

He peels off his shirt and steps into 
the spray, his head tilted back, 
mouth open to catch the crystal 
drops. He whoops excitedly. 

WHITLEY 

Come on in! The water's fine! 


39. ANGLE AT DOOR 

As Cox and Conroy come out 
and react to the sight of him. 

COX 

Mr. Whitley! Are you crazy? 

He hurries to Whitley, getting 
himself drenched as he bodily 
moves him out of the sprcry. 
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cox 

(to the nurse who appears on the 
porch) 

Get him inside— fresh clothing. 
Get him in bed! 

Mr. Agee and Mr. Frietag move to 
comply. 

40. COX AND CONROY 

COX 

I was afraid of something like 
this. In the morning I'll have 
him moved to the special ward 
for observation. 

CONROY 

(protesting) 

That will kill him. 

4L CLOSE SHOT COX 

COX 

If I don't he'll kill himself. 

There is a look of gentle regret on 
his features as we 

FADE OUT: 

BILLBOARD 

(SECOND COMMERCIAL) 


43. CLOSE SHOT WHITLEY 

A dumbfounded look on his face. 

WHITLEY 
Senile? Me? 

(outraged) 

Put me in a special ward? 
Alone? 

Camera pulls back; we see that 
he is talking to Conroy. Conroy is 
ill at ease. 

CONROY 

You've got to show them you're 
aU right. Cut out the crazy talk. 
Act like everyone else. 

Whitley shudders. 

WHITLEY 

What a choice! To keep an 
attendant from pawing at my 
pulse aO day. I've got to sit like 
a vegetable on that porch? 

CONROY 

I'm trying to help you. Keep on 
like you're going and they're 
going to put you away. Use 
your head! 


Conroy sighs ’vith relief. He smiles 
and squeezes Charles's shoulder. 
He exits scene. Camera moves 
into a close sL.ot of Whitley. A 
secretive, mysterious expression 
comes over his features to play off 
scene as we: 

DISSOLVE, 

44. INT. MEN'S DORM NIGHT 

CAMERA DOLLIES SLOWLY along 
the men's beds. Moonlight shafts 
through the windows illuminating 
the men still in slumber. CAMERA 
FRAMES on Whitley's bed and 
moves slowly into a CLOSE SHOT 
We see the tir, can on his night 
stand. We see Whitley, the covers 
drawn up to liis chin. Abmptly he 
opens his eyes, listens intently. He 
gets to his fee':, draws on his 
slippers and kiegins to move 
stealthily among the beds. 


45. ANOTEXR ANGLE 

At Mr. Agee's bed. As Mr. Whitley 
shakes him gently. Mr. Agee 
wakes. 

WHITLEY 

(whispers) 

Come! 

Mr. Agee blinks, confused. 

AGEE 

What is it? 

Whitley puts Jiis finger to his lips. 

WHITLEY 

Shhhhh! 

He moves on. Mr. Agee looks after 
him perplexed. Then almost 
without thinking, he gets out of 
bed and follows. 


46. ANOTHER ANGLE 

At Mr. Freitag's bed. As Whitley 
shakes his shoulder and Mr. 
Frietag wakes. 

FRIETAG 

What? What? 

Whitley puts his fingers to his lips. 
WHITLEY 

Get Mrs. Su:mmers and Mrs. 
Wister— it's important! 


ACT TWO 


FADE IN: 


42. INT. DORM DAY 


Whitley subsides. 
WHITLEY 

Maybe you're right! 


Before Mr. Frietag can question 
him further hcs moves on 
CAMERA GOES WITH HIM. 
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47. ANGLE AT MR. CARLSON’S 
BED. 

As Whitley shakes him awake. 

DISSOLVE. 

46. ANGLE ON MR£;. DENSLEY 

As she wakes. CAMERA PULLS 
BACK and we see Mrs, Summers 
bending over her, 

DISSOLVE. 


49. INT. THE DORM CLOSE 
SHOT THE TIN CAN 
NIGHT 

CAMERA PULLS BACK and we see 
that it is held in the withered hand 
of Mr. Whitley. He is surrounded by 
a hall dozen old peop le, men and 
womea as seen in previous 
scenes. 


50. CLOSE SHOT 
MRS. SUMMERS 

MRS. DENSLEY 

What are we doing here? 

MRS. SUMMERS 

I'll catch my death. 

5L CLOSE SHOT MR. FRIETAG 

MR. FRIETAG 
(bewildered) 

We should be in bed. What 
would Mr. Cox say? 


52. ANGLE FEATURING 
WHITLEY 

WHITLEY 

(forcefully) 

He'd say being owcke was 
dangerous and foolsh. He'd 
soy it was crazy . . . and 
maybe it is. Maybe it's 
necessary to be a little crazy to 
make magic work. 

(a despairing cry) 

Don't any of you remember 
how it used to be? 


53. MRS. SUMMERS AND 
MRS. WISTER 

Exchange puzzled glances. 

54. MR. AGEE 

Blinks confusedly. 


56. MR. FRIETAG 

A lean stick figure of a maa 
smiles nostalgically. 


CARLSON 

Everybody played that game 
or hide-and-seek. 


FRIETAG 

It seems like a million years 
ago. Gone. 


MR. AGEE chimes ia 


MR. AGEE 

I was the fastest mnner on the 
block. When we played kick- 
the-can I was never it! 

(he looks bleakly at his withered 
legs.) 

Now look at me. 


MRS. SUMMERS, a wrinkled elf of a 
womaa is caught up in her 
memories. 


58. MRSWISTER 


MRS. WISTER 
We all grow old. 

Yes, they all whisper in a sighing 
of exhaled breath, yes. 


MRS. SUMMERS 

I miss mnning the most. 


MRS. DENSLEY 
Me, tool 


MRS. SUMMERS 

I think if I could only mn agaia 
growing old wouldn't be so bad. 


Mr. Whitley rises to his feet his 
face stem. His voice is a challenge. 

WHITLEY 

We can't mn as far and as fast 
but we can move about and 
there are lots of trees and 
bushes. And if the hunted are 
handicapped so is the hunter, 


55. CLOSE SHOT MR. WHITLEY 


WHITLEY 

Don't you remember how we 
used to sneak out after dark 
when the weather was like 
this? Don't you remember how 
we used to ploy kick-the-can? 


He brandishes the can like a club. 


MRS. SUMMERS 

I remfember ... I remember. 


Another womaa MRS. WIS'TER 
shakes herselt 


57. CLOSE SHOT 
SHIMMERS 

Her eyes soft 


MRS. 
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There is a stunned silence as the 
implication of what he has said 
sinks in. 

MRS. WISTER 
(shocked) 

You can't be serious. 

MRS. SUMMERS 
He isn't serious, 

WHITLEY 
But I am! 

MR. AGEE 
(as in a dream) ' 

1 was the fastest mnner on the 
block. 

MRS DENSLEY 
(wonder) 

Us? Children's games? 

WHITLEY 

It's the secret— can't you see? 
The secret of youth? 

(holds up the can) 

Look! 'Think! Feel! Hove you 
forgotten how? Hove all of you 
gone too for to turn back? 

Abruptly he thrusts the con into 
Mrs Summers's hands. 

WHITLEY 

Hold it! Can't you feel it? Doesn't 
it wake some sleeping part of 
you? 


Takes the can from her and 
pushes it into Mr. Agee's hands. 

WHITLEY 

Listen! 

(cocks his head) 

Can't you hear it? Summer! 
Grass! Run! Jump! Youth! 

He whirls to face the others. 
WHITLEY 

Wake up! It's the last chance! 
SomebodY— tell me I'm not 
crazy— or if I am crazy prove it 
to me! I can't play kick-the-can 
alone! 

He stares from face to face. 


59. INTERCUT FACE CLOSEOPS 

Reacting to him Ending on. 

60. CLOSEUF MR. AGEE 

He moves first drawing his legs up 
under him moving os in a dream 
moving slowly. 

6L ANGLE TO INCLUDE 
OTHERS 

As they look at each other guiltily 
—struggle to rise while wrinkles 
plane out on sunken cheeks and 
fire returns to frosty eyes. 


62. ANGLE ON CONROrS BED 

The whispered conversation has 
wakened hirr.. He rises to his 
elbow as Whitley passes his bed. 

CONROY 

Charles! Wliot are you doing? 
Whitley pauses. 

CONROY 

'The others . . you should be 
sleeping , . . 

(he pauses as he realizes what is 
happening) 

No, Charles. You can't. It's 
against the mles. 

WHITLEY 

To the devil with the mles. It's 
my last chance, don't you see? 
Bea Ben cc'me with us, out onto 
the Iowa 

CONROY 

Me? 

WHITLEY 

Yes, YOU Ben. Bea we've 
always dor.e everything 
together. Let's not stop now. 
Even if you think it's crazy, 
come with 'os. Come ploy kick- 
the-caa 

CONROY 

Come to ycur senses, Charles. 

His cold tone stops Whitley 
momentarily. They look at each 
other as if over a great distance. 

WHITLEY 

You think I'la obsessed. You 
think I've got hold of one crazy 
idea and wun't let it go. Well 
maybe I have— but where I 
hove one i<iea that's strangling 
me, you have dozens. You're 
the one obsessed You're afraid 
of death but you're also afraid 
of life. You think age gives you 
the right to stop growing. 

You've sealed yourself inside 
your shell o:nd you're afraid to 
come out and look around 
You're afraid of a new idea. 
You're afraid to look silly Afraid 
to make mistakes. You've 
decided you're an old man 
and it's made you old 

Conroy listens to his tirade quietly, 
not listening to it unaffected by it, 
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CONROY 

I am old, Charles- and so are 
you It's a fact. 

WHITLEY 

Facts be damned. 

CONROY 

Your bones are old and will 
break if you try to run with 
them. Your heart is old. Your 
lungs are old. You're used up, 
worn out by a lifetime. 

(gestures to the bed c[uietly) 

Sit dowa Charles. 

And now Charles Wliitley feels 
the weakness within him feels the 
fragility of his body. He sways. 

CONROY 

You're tired Charles. Sit dowa 

With a tremendous elfort of will 
Whitley remains stamUng. 

WHITLEY 

(weakly) 

I can't, Bea 

Conroy looks at him touched. 

CONROY 

(soothingly) 

Charles . . . 

WHITLEY 

I've got to find out Bea help 
me. There is magic in the world. 
1 know there is. When I fell in 
love with Mary an<l kissed her 
the first time— that \/as magic. 
When the boy was bom— that 
was magic. The moon is magic 
and the stars. Life is magic. 
Friendship is a majjic thing. 
Maybe I'm right Bea Maybe 
kick-the-can is the (greatest 
magic of all! 

He looks searchingly (3t his friend 
Conroy. What he sees makes him 
sag. 

WHITLEY 

'Then we'll do it alone. 

He turns slowly. The others cluster 
about him They go oil chattering. 

63. INT. CORRIDOR NIGHT 

As Whitley shushes th'3 others and 
stealthily peers arouml a bend in 
the corridor 


64 mSRO.V. 

A NURSE sits behind a desk, a 
nighUight burning beside her. 


65. BACK TO SCENE 

As Whitley communicates by 
pantomime the fact that the exit is 
blocked by the nurse. He beckons 
the old people to him quietly. 

'They put their heads together. 
Already they hove begun to take 
on the sly, playful mannerisms of 
youth (NOTE TO DIRECTOR: Much 
of the brief scene that is required 
here will be dictated by the 
geography of the set and can 
best be staged there. The essence 
of the scene is that the old people 
behaving like children might in 
the same circumstance, manage 
to dispose of the nurse through a 
wily stratagem and sneak out.) 

CUT TO: 


66. INT. MR. COX'S OmCE 
ANGLE ON A DOOR NIGHT 

As Conroy enters and begins to 
rap feverishly on bedroom door. 

CONROY 

(excitedly) 

Mr. Cox! Mr. Cox! 


After a brief wait the door opens 
and we see Mr. Cox disheveled, 
fastening his bathrobe. 

COX ' 

What is it? 

(looks up and down the halt 
anxiously) 

You'll wake everybody up. 

Mr. Conroy tugs at his sleeve. 
CONROY 

Hurry, you've got to stop them! 
COX 

Calm down! Easy! What are 
you talking about? 

But now Conroy's excitement gets 
to him. He allows Conroy to move 
him along the hallway. 


67. INT. DORM NIGHT 

As Cox and Conroy appear in the 
open doorway. 

CONROY 

You see— like I said— they've 
gone outside! 

Mr. Cox's sleepy look vanishes. 
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cox 

But why? 

CONROY 

(tierce) 

To ploy kick-the-can! 

COX 

Calmly! Calmly! 

CONROY 

What will he do when nothing 
happens? He really believes it 
will make him young. 

Cox grips Conroy's sleeve. 

COX 

I'm not worried about that. 
What worries me is what will 
happen when they try to mn 
(tense) 

Where? 

CONROY 

The front lawn! 

Suddenly they both freeze. 

WHITLEY'S VOICE (offscreen) 

Five . . . ten . . . fifteen . . . 
twenty . . . twenty-five . . . thirty. 

Conroy looks wildly at Cox. 

CONROY 

Hurry! 

Together they turn and spring for 
the door. 


68. EXT. NEAR ENTRANCE 
NIGHT 

As Conroy and Cox burst through 
the door. They both suddenly 
freeze at what they see. A look of 
puzzlement— confusion— and in 
Conroy's face, dread. 

69. P.O.V.SHOT THE LAWN 

Beneath the dark trees on the 
night lawn— a strange whirl of 
motion. Small forms slipping 
among the trees and bushes. 


70. CLOSE SHOT CONROY 

Reacting. He blinks his eyes as 
though to clear his lading visioa 


71. CLOSE SHOT COX 

He takes several steps forward. 


72. P.O.V. CLOSER 

Children mnning and playing. A 
small handful of girls and boys 
running on the dark lawn. We see 
the tin can poised on end on the 
grass. And now we see one child 
remaining in view. A small tow- 
headed boy, face pressed to the 
tree, counting. 


BOY 

Eighty . . . eighty-five . . . ninety 
. . . ninety-five . . . one hundred 
Here I come, ready or not. 

He steps owcry from the tree. He 
looks warily around. 

73. CLOSE SHOT COX 

COX 

But where cie the old people? 
What are these kids doing 
here? I told them to go away 
this afternoon 1 told them they 
couldn't ploy here! 

(indignant) 

They'll wake everybody up! 

He looks about 
COX 

Maybe the'i^'re around in back, 
(he goes) 

74. CLOSE SHOT CONROY 

Staring. Stunne d 

75. HIS P.O.V. THE SMALL BOY 

Looking about His eyes come to 
rest on Conroy 

76. ZOOM SHOT 

A tight close ujp of the young face. 
His eyes has a strange, secretive 
light in them 


77. CLOSE SHOT CONROY 

His lips move \'aguely. Offscreen 
we hear a scu!fle of mnning feet 

BOY'S VOICE 

One! Two! Tliree! You're out! 


78. CLOSE SHOT CONROY 

CONROY 
Charles . . .1 

He takes several hesitant steps 
forward His hand goes out in a 
beseeching ge sture. 


79. CLOSE SHOT THE BOY 

Head up, warily. 

COX (offscreen) 

Here! You kids! Gd away! How 
many times do I hove to tell 
you? Go home! You'll wake 
everybody up! 
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80. TWO SHOT THE BOY 
CONROY 

Conroy is closer to him. The boy 
stands like a rabbit about to burst 
into motion. 

CONROY 

Charles . . . Charlie? Is that 
you? 


8L CLOSE SHOT THE BOY 

Poised on the edge o( flight. 

CONROY (offscreen) 

Is that yoa Charlie? 

The boy's face softeru;— almost a 
smile. 

COX (offscreen) 

Go home! 


82. ANOTHER ANGLE 
THE CAN 

As a young body dashes from 
behind a tree and kicks it 
spinning. 


83. CLOSE SHOT CONROY 

CONROY 

Charlie— it's me, Be:'miel Take 
me with you! Take me AAdth 
you! 


84. ANGLE ON THE CHILDREN 

They hove come out of hiding 
and are clustered about the tree, 
moonlight making a mystery of 
their faces. 


85. ANGLE ON COX 

He takes several threatening steps 
toward the kids. 


86. ANGLE ON THE KIDS 

As they turn— exchange glances. 

BOY 

Lost one over the fe nee is a 
rotten apple! 


87. ANGLE ON CONROY 

CONROY 

(feverish) 

, No! Charlie! Wait! Wait for me! 
(a cry) 

Charlie— It's me! 



88. ANGLE ON THE CHILDREN 

Too late. They turn and sprint for 
the fence. 


89. SERIES OF CLOSE SHOTS 

As the kids climb the fence and 
disappear. 

90. CLOSE SHOT CONROY 

Strickea His face a map of 
anguish. 


COX 

(entering,- briskly) 

Maybe Whitley's taken them 
down to the orchard. 


91. ANGUE ON CONROY AND 
COX 

COX 

Come on! 

He rushes oft out of sight CAMERA 
HOLDS ON CONROY. PANS HIM as 
he takes several faltering steps 
forward and bends dowa 

92. ANGLE ON THE TIN CAN 

As Conroy picks it up. He cradles it 
in his hands. 


CONROY 
(brokea quiet) 

Look all you waat Mr. Cox. You 
won't find them 

He looks off across the dark Iowa 
CAMERA FOLLOWS HIM as he 
turns and reenters the building. 

93. CLOSE SHOT HIS FACE 

Partly filling the frame,- we see the 
tin caa Subtly his face softeas. His 
eyes brim with nostalgia and 
great sadness. EFFECT SOUND: 

Slow fade in children's voices at 
ploy- dim ghostly. "Annie-annie 
over! O-U-T spells out! Here I come, 
ready or not! Ollie, oUie, oxen 
free!" Etc. The exuberant magic 
sound of kids at ploy. 

SERLING'S VOICE 

Sunnyvale Rest— a dying place 
for ancient people who have 
forgotten the fragile magic of 
youth. A dying place for those 
who have forgotten that 
childhood, maturity, and old 
age are curiously intertwined 
^ and not separate. A dying 
' place for those who have 
grown too stiff in their thinking 
to visit The Twilight Zone. 

AND WE FADE TO BLACK 

THE END fS 
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An Afterword 
by George 

Clayton Johnson . . . 


No sooner did I see my story, 
"Kick the Can," on the tv screen than I 
found myself asking: What will become 
of these children who have been mag- 
ically transformed from old to young? 

Obviously they now had the men- 
talities of kids. All the accumulated 
knowledge and experience of their long 
lifetimes had been wiped away. They 
now found themselves in a world much 
different from the one they had known 
almost a century before. 

I considered rewriting the script as 
a three-act play to try to answer that 
question. Through the years the idea 
rose in my mind again and again. 

When I was approached by Warner 
Bros, about a remake of "Kiqjc the 
Can" {or .Twilight Zone — The Movie, I 
arranged a meeting with the producers, 
but before going to see them I typed 
out the following pages and took them 
along with me. 

PROPOSED NEW ENDING FOR 
“KICK THE CAN ” 

At the end of the teleplay the 
old people at the rest home have 
become transformed into children 
through the "magic" of children's 
games. They have run off to play, 
leaving old Mr. Conroy (Whitley's 
best friend) behind. 

When the old people are discov- 
ered to be gone, Mr. Conroy says to 
the director of the old folks' home, 
"Look if you want to, Mr. Cox. You 
won't find them." Left behind by his 
friends, he sadly picks up the bat- 
tered tin can and re-enters the build- 
ing. Far off we hear the sound of 
children at play. 

This is the conclusion of the 
original teleplay. I propose adding 
the following scenes: 

At first the playing children run 
excitedly as they play "Kick the 
Can." But now it begins to grow 
late. They are tired. They are 
hungry. However, there are no beds 
for them in this town, since they 
lived here as children many decades 
ago. One of the children wants to go 
to the bathroom. The smallest one 
begins to cry. All the fun is gone. 

There is only one place for 
them to seek refuge from the cold 


and the night: the old folks' home. 
They sneak back inside to sleep. 
One of them asks fearfully, "Will it 
be all right, Charles? Are we doing 
the right thing?" 

"Yes," says Charles, realizing 
what will happen. "It will be all 
right." 

They say their prayers: 

"Now I lay me down to sleep 
1 pray the Lord my soul to keep ..." 

As they close their eyes, we see 
another transformation as the chil- 
dren once again become old people. 

And now Mr. Conroy and Mr. 
Cox return from looking for the old 
people to discover them sleeping 
soundly in their beds. Mr. Conroy, 
who was convinced that his friends 
had become children, now reverts to 
his practical-minded self. 

With relief they tiptoe away so 
that the old people can get their 
well-deserved rest. 

THE END 

The producers saw the philosoph- 
ical implications of the proposed end- 
ing immediately: that it is all right to 
be old; that we would be willing to 
give up the infirmities of old age for 
youth, but also willing to give up the 
insecurities of youth for the wisdom 
and knowledge of old age. 

When I asked to be allowed to 
write the screenplay, I was told that 
the producers had a previous commit- 
ment to Richard Matheson, who had 
worked with them on other episodes of 
the movie. They would, however, buy 
my new ending to pass along to 
Richard. 

In addition to dramatizing the new 
material, Richard made certain changes 
and alterations in the original script, 
including the introduction of Mr. 
Bloom (Scatman Crothers), not a resi- 
dent, as in the original, but rather a 
mysterious figure who arrives from 
outside and encourages the residents to 
think young and become young again. 
Matheson also altered some of the 
original characters. 

Although the new story's pace is 
the same, these small changes in char- 
acter and dialogue alter the style and 
focus of the piece significantly, giving 



the remake a different theme. Instead 
of a script about two boyhood friends 
who are tragically separated by con- 
flicting philosophical beliefs, the em- 
phasis is now on a nostalgia for youth, 
and on the idea that a new beginning, 
while it sounds seductive, is no more 
valuable than the knowledge and expe- 
rience gained tFrough a long life well 
lived. 

After Richcird had completed his 
work, yet another writer was brought 
in to polish :he script. The final 
writing credits read: "Screenplay by 
George Clayton Johnson and Richard 
Matheson and (osh Rogan. Story by 
George Clayton Johnson." IS 
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. . . filled with exclusive, never 
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The ultimate bear story— Urso Minor by John Sladek. (Your teddy 
bear will never look the same!) 

Director David Cronenberg, filming Stephen King’s The Dead Zone, 
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original television production. 

A journey to the frozen north, where modern man meets 
neanderthal on the set of Iceman. 
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thing known as Windigo. 

A new story by Thomas Disch, and a special word from 
fantasy great Fredric Brown on the rarest of commodities, 
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